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THE TRAGEDY OF THE NORTH SEA—AND 


As It Is—Mr. Balfour, Prime Minister.- 

on Friday night that the Russian Government had agreed to hold an inquiry at 

Vigo into the extraordinary conduct of the Baltic fleet in the North Sea, the 

vessels more particularly involved in it being detained for twenty days at the 

Spanish port. This portrait of Mr. Balfour is consequently very appropriate, for 
golf, his favourite game, is the most pacijic of all sports 


Mr. Balfour announced at Southampton 


London, November 2, 1904. 
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Grigory 
ITS SOLUTION 
As It Might .Have Been—Lord Charles Beresford, Admiral.—Pending the 
Cabinet meeting the Mediterranean, Home, and Channel fleets made every preparation 
to put to sea, and Lord Charles Beresford as Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Squadron loomed large in the eye of the sensational press as the man who was 
going to ‘strike the blow.’’ This picture is also appropriate, for the 
the symbol of all that is pug 


bulldog is 


actuus when roused 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, the Romantic Play entitled 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, &c. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 
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A NEWLY-DISCOVERED TITIAN IN Dr. CARVALLO'S COLLECTION. 
By LEonce AMaupry. (With Two Illustrations.) 

THE NEW BRONZE RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
SmituH. (With an Illustration.) 
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WOLSELEY.—PartI. By J. M. Spink. (Mth Fourteen Illustrations.) 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH 
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TWO EARLY GIORGIONES IN Sir MARTIN CONWAY'S COLLECTION, 
By Herserr Cook, F.S.A. (With Four Illustrations.) 
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pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—Vhe Tunes, 
‘*The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tenier human appeal is irresistible. and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in n.odern poetry."—Datly Maul, 
** Poems and ballads that have both deticacy and charm."— Manchester Guardian, 


«The Child ‘is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson's fine lines in Underwoods."—The Sketch. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeele. 
Miss Astor’s Presents.— Few princesses in fairy tales and 
probably still fewer in real life have been dowered with such gifts 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF 


ITALY 


The little Crown Prince of Italy, born in the royal palace of Racconigi at eleven o'clock on the evening ' 
of September 15, is named Umberto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni Maria, and bears the title, Prince of 


Piedmont 


as Miss Astor received on her wedding morning. During the past 
week detectives have been employed night and day guarding the 
treasures at Carlton House Terrace, and as many of her friends as 
have had the privilege of inspecting them can talk of nothing but 
the splendour of her jewels. One table was reserved! exclusively for 
pearls, among which a necklace of fabulous value, consisting of 
seven rows of black pearls, the last row of extraordinary size and 
lustre, was presented by her father. Another conspicuously beautiful 
string had once been the property of Madame de Montespan, to whom 
it had been given as a love token by the Grand Monarch, whilst 
the single row of pearls, each as large as a hazel nut, which the 
bride wore at her marriage is estimated to be worth £40,000. 


A Sad Ceremony.— The christening of the motherless infanta 
at the royal palace in Madrid was one of the saddest sights 
imaginable. The whole Court circle was, of course, in deepest 
mourning, and the Queen, who is completely crushed by this 
crowning sorrow, wept bitterly all through the ceremony. The 
little princess received the name of Isabel after her great-aunt, who 
with the King stood sponsor on the occasion. The Countess of 
Girghenti is the eldest daughter of the late Queen Isabella and has 
always resided in Madrid, where she is by far the most popular 
member of the royal house. It is understood that Queen Christina 
will take charge of her orphan grandchildren in accordance with 
the last wish of the Princess of the Asturias. 


Mr. Bourchier’s Unnecessary ‘‘ Charity.”—Considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed among the dramatic critics on the first night 
of The Walls of Jericho at the Garrick Theatre. It would seem 
that these gentlemen had been asked to pay for their seats as a 
contribution for the Hull fisherman. It was generally felt that 
Mr. Bourchier had lost his head over the prevailing excitement, 
as there never was any call for raising money in this way, it being 
understood that the Russian Government would give all the monetary 
compensation required, and that sufficient money had already been 
collected for immediate needs. 


“Mr. Justice Hawkins.”—The recently-published Reminiscences 
of Sir Henry Hawkins are full of good things, for he saw much of 
life and was—and is—a man of the world in the broadest sense of the 
term. He was the best cross-examiner I ever heard, and in his time 


the shrewdest judge upon the bench. Amongst certain classes he 
got the reputation of being “hard,” but when he was “hard” to 
hardened wrongdoers it was largely through sympathy with the 
victims of wrongdoing. He really had a soft heart and a kindly 
eye, and the reputation just referred to was wholly undeserved. He 
was always fond of animals. The pigeons at the Law Courts knew 
him well for he often brought a bag of food for them, and you never 
saw him get into a cab without first making friends with the 
horse. Even cats appealed to him. He never passed one with- 
out stroking it. 


A Strange Story.—A curious story which has just 
reached me adds another to the many explanations 
of the outrage in the North Sea. According to this 
account the Russians had unwittingly wandered some- 
what out of their intended course and came unex- 
pectedly upon the fishing fleet. Taking the insolent 
Russian view of the rights of a belligerent at sea they 
signalled the fishermen to clear out of their way. 
The trawlers either misunderstood the signals or 
refused to obey them, believing they had as much 
right to be there as the Russians, and the Russian 
admiral thereupon ordered his ships to fire on them 
for their disobedience. 


- Is the Russian Admiral Sane?—People in the 
streets are now asking whether the Russian admiral 
is sane? Admiral Rojestvensky has always been so 
taciturn as to be known as “the silent admiral,” and 
he has shown a certain tendency towards solitude and 
an eccentricity of expression and of action which 
would indicate a mind easily unbalanced. His 
“seneral orders,” sarcastically holding up particular 
officers to ridicule, are, to say the least, unusual ; and 
his alleged remarks since his arrival at Vigo are not 
quite characteristic of a level head. On the quarter- 
deck he is inclined to be a dandy, and in his office at the Russian 
Admiralty;he revelied in the little luxuries of thedrawing-room. Like 
Cromwell he 
has a wart on 
his nose. 


A Fog and 
Mist Com- 
petition.—As 
supplemental to 
the Photo- 
graphic Com- 
petition, which 
seems to grow 
every week 
to a_ surpris- 
ing extent, I 
have pleasure 
in offering a 
separate prize 
of a No. 3a 
Folding Pocket 
Kodak (value 
£3 12s, 6d.) for 
the best exam- 
ple of fog and 
mist effects I 
shall receive by 
the middle of 
December, 


these —_ photo- 

graphs to be 

addressed on the 

envelope, “ Fog 

and Mist Ef 

fects.” The Bassano 

result of the 4 MAN WHO MADE US LAUGH—THE LATE DAN LENO 

Autumn Follt- Mr. Dan Leno, who had recently suffered a serious relapse, 

age Competi- died at his house in. Clapham on Monday morning. Tue 

Hone eeviliebe world is a loser in point of laughter. It is a remarkable 
5 fact that Drury Lane pantomime should have lost two of its 

announced in 


supporters—Mr, Herbert Campbell and Mr. Dan Leno—within 


a week or two, a few months of each other 
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Will the Old Velocipede Come Back ? 


“Lal” Brough.—The O.P. Club dinner to 
Mr. Lionel Brough at the Criterion last Sunday 
was an appropriate celebration of the jubilee of 
that veteran player and playgoer, for ‘ Lal” 
Brough has always been the best of boon com- 
panions and he has a 7épertotre of after-dinner 
stories warranted to keep the table in a continuous 
roar. A born humorist, it was originally a 
“ toss-up” whether his humour should ripple over 
the footlights or break upon the public in the 
wet ink of the morning paper. It was even 
possible that he might have developed into a 
master of Telegraphese. He made a start in the 
office of the “ D.T.” but fortunately not on the 
literary side. Indeed, he was the father of those 
who sell newspapers in the streets, for he started 
the first brigade of newsboys known to history. 
“Lal” Brough has had his share of this world’s 
sorrows, but he is happy in the thought that he 
has never lacked friends. 


PUTTING BACK THE CLOCK—A RACE WITH WOODEN BICYCLES Under Difficulties.—“ Lal” Brough’s favourite 

part was Tony Lumpkin. He has played it 

The Revival of the Velocipede.—There was witnessed the other huncreds if not thousands of times in the course of his stage career— 
day in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, a novel and original scene. A once under difficulties. It was when he played Tony by request 


daily sporting paper organised for children 
under twelve years of age a race on wooden 
bicycles without pedals or chains. There were 
more than a hundred competitors and the races 
were in heats. The final was won by a youth 
named Thomas, At the present time when 
everything tends to speed it was a curious 
spectacle to see the children propelling their 
“ velocipedes ” with great energy to obtain an 
extreme speed of about eight miles an hour. 


Commemorating Lord Nelson.—I give on 
this page a small reproduction of the artistic 
menu card sent out to his friends by Mr. Thomas 
J. Barratt of Hampstead for a Nelson Day 
dinner. Mr. Barratt, who is chairman and 
managing director of Pears’? Soap, Ltd., is an 
enthusiast for Nelson and has many valuable 
relics of the great hero. His many well-known 


guests had a delightful evening, although none ROUND THE OLD MAHOGANY TREE—MENU CARD OF A NELSON DINNER 

of them had the courage to come in knee- 

breeches as the invitation card would have justified—not even Mr. Max in the Transvaal quite unexpectedly and without his usual wardrobe. 
Pemberton who has written so eloquently in THE TATLER in favour His hunting coat was improvised out of a woman’s red cloak, his 
of that garb. breeches were borrowed, and his riding boots were from the veldt— 


ea not the shires—and rather the worse for wear. But he rose superior 
Sa, to the “environment,” and Johannesburg saw but the broad humour 
| eae 2; ee of the artist. 

A Pathetic Christmas Gift.—At first blush a 
crutch, a cork leg, and the loan of an invalid chair do 
not seem to be ideal Christmas presents ; these are, 
however, among the latest ambitions of that admirable 
organisation, of which Sir William Treloar is at the 
head, providing as it does not only these things but 
Christmas hampers. More than 6,000 were distributed 
last year to poor children of London. Sir William 
again makes his appeal for contributions to the Little 
Cripples’ Christmas Hamper Fund, which are to be 
sent to him at 69, Ludgate Hill. © 


About George Washington.—It is, I know, 
treason to doubt the direct connection of George 
Washington, patriot, with Malden and Purleigh 
church, the tower of which all good Americans are 
just now so anxious to restore, but there are ill-con- 
ditioned people who say nobody really knows whether 
the Washingtons were Northumbrians or East 
Anglians or hailed from some other part of England. 
Possibly, or even probably, they came from Essex, 
but the cruel fact remains that George Washington, 
colonist, was a new man who could not trace his 
descent farther back than his  great-grandfather. 
Legends always grow up round the memories of great 
men, and nothing is more difficult to ascertain than 


The Irish giant is a peculiarly effective advertisement of the very interesting Italian Circus now the simplest facts about the man who has been 
performing at Hengler’s, Oxford Street canonised by his country. 


HENGLER'’S GIANT AND DWARF ADVERTISEMENT 
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How I Wrote “ The Prodigal Son.” 


he editor of THE TATLER 
asks me to tell his readers 
how I wrote The Prodigal Son. 
I do not quite feel that I can do 
that in advance of the publica- 
tion of the book, but I may 
perhaps say as much in an 
article as I should have said in 
a preface if | had thought it 
prudent to write one. Indeed, | 
have already provided my pub- 
lisher with certain notes which 
he has used in his own way, 
and if [ repeat in this place any 
words that may be found else- 
where it must not be supposed 
that I am responsible for the 
flattering comments which ac- 
company them. 

When I ask myself why I 
wrote Zhe Prodigal Son | must 
first say it was because I have 
all my life been touched by the 
pirable with the same title. I 
cannot remember a time when 
I did not know the story of the 
good father with the two sons. 
It seems to have been always 
familiar to me and always beauti- 
ful. Asa child I did not know 
why it was so memorable and 
so beautiful, but I know now 
that it was s> memorable because 
it was so human, and so beauti- 
ful because it dealt with so many 
noble emotions. 

When I began to study for the 
literary calling 1 saw that hesides 
being human and beautiful the parable of the prodigal son was one 
of the most faultless specimens of the art of literature. The story 
was so perfectly told in the steady march of its simple incidents, so 
sweetly and so finely expressed. There was no strain, no effort, no 
violence, and the words had the flow of stately music. 

Since I have been a student of the art of the storyteller I have 
also known that the parable of the prodigal son was not only human 
and beautiful and a perfect specimen of literary art but also 
(probably) the father of a long line of stories in many languages 
which tell of sin and suffering, of a man’s disappearance and 
degradation, and of his reparation and return. 

And now that I am a student of life, deeply concerned about the 
everlasting and inscrutable problems of God’s way with man, I see 
that the parable of the prodizal son is a lesson for all time on the 
inexorable laws of nature, the scope and value of repentance, 
the meaning of suffering and the forgiveness of sin. 

With ali this love of the original fable | had long wished to write 
a story on the subject of the parable of the prodigal son, but when 
I came to consider it as a foundation for a narrative of actual events 
I encountered many difficulties. Has it ever occurred to you to ask 
yourself what would be the result if its incidents were transferred to 
real life and its teaching were accepted as an example of conduct 
among men? If a good father could so spoil a son by over- 
indulgence and then overlook his transgressions, what would be 
the consequences? Ifa son, after wasting his substance in riotous 
living, after coming down to the condition in which “no man will 
give unto him,” could return home and be completely forgiven and 
taken back into the full enjoyment of the position he has forfeited, 
what would be the effect? If an elder brother who has liveda 
righteous life could be superseded in the end by a younger brother 
who has lived an evil life, what would be the result ? Would not the 
social order be disturbed ? Would not the ordinary laws of life be 
violated ? Could law and order be maintained in a community in 
which such things were possible? In short, would not civilisation 
be reduced to something like chaos ? 

Has it ever occurred to you to ask yourself whether the human 
and beautiful story of the prodigal son is a possible story of life in 


this world? Does nature forgive as the father forgives? Does 
nature forget the transgressions against her laws? Does nature 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. HALL CAINE 


Which emphasises more than any other portrait his remarkable resemblance 
to the bust of Shakspere 


MEU UAMOLIEN EG 


By Hall Caine. 


allow those who obey her laws 
to be superseded by those who 
outrage them? Does nature 
take any account of motives and 


pass over the faults of the 
prodigal merely because he 
repents? If the answer to these 


questions is “no,” is it not cer- 
tain that under the similitude of 
the earthly family the parable 
describes the heavenly family 
only, and that it is impossible to 
transfer the incidents of the story 
of the prodigal son to the condi- 
tions of this world, because they 
could not occur here? And if 
the story of the prodigal son is 
impossib!e to this world, would 
it not be a false and even an 
immoral story if offered as a 
guide to human conduct ? 

Has it ever occurred to you 
to ask yourself what would be 
the sequel in real life if the 
opening incidents of the parable 
of the prodigal son were actually 
to happen? If a father so far 
spoiled his younger son; if the 
son wasted his inheritance and 
came back home when he could 
do nothing else; if the elder 
brother who had worked indus- 
triously were confronted by the 
returned prodigal—would the 
father forgive ? Would the elder 
brother submit? What would 
they do in real life? What 
should they do? What conduct 
on their part would be just, of good effect on other prodigals, and on 
the social order ? 

This, as my publisher has said, is the question I have set myself 
to answer in my novel, but I shall be troubled indeed if what may 
perhaps be called “* The Problem of the Prodigal Son” should deter 
those readers who ask for nothing except a story and care little for 
problems. It is the fault of my story-telling, not of my intention, if 
my story is not quite undisturbed by polemics of any kind. I have 
tried to tell a tale so simple that the child or the ploughman may 
read and understand. I have denied myself many opportunities of 
dwelling on the great question which is discussed in the Book of Job, 
and the mere human pity of my homely story would have conquered 
all my theories of life if it had not so completely expressed them. 

I think my story means something, but if it has anything to say 
on one of the oldest and greatest of human problems—the problem 
of sin and suffering—it will say it for itself without further help or 
explanation from me. Zhe Prodigal Son is the simplest sooth, 
but it has come from my heart. May it go to the hearts of those 
who read it. 


Beresfora 


Vanished Mirth 


[The L.C.C. is overworked. Its proceedings are much less entertaining 
than they used to be.—Municipul Journal.] 
Doubtless ’tis caused by overstraining, 
But, oh my jaded L.C.C., 
You are not half so entertaining 
As in the past you used to be, 


Time was when I with happy laughter 
Would answer to your merry jest, 

But now I wonder what you’re after, 
Your little pranks have lost their zest. 


And every year ’tis most surprising, 

As sure as your demand comes round, 
I find the rate is always rising 

A little something in the pound, 


Perhaps ’twas thus the trouble started, 
You may be funny as of yore, 

And I who pay may be downhearted; 
I only know I smile no more, 


ELE eA ls By ke 


Lord Roberts and 


War and Domesticity.—War remains essentially a man’s art— 
and a very brutal one at that—but it has a domestic side to it which 
comes home to us all as the pictures on this page serve to remind 
us. Prince Louis of Battenberg, on whom as our Director of Naval 
Intelligence so much of the anxiety of the Anglo-Russian crisis has 
fallen, is the Czar’s brother-in-law although people seem to forget it. 
It was Prince Louis of Battenberg who conveyed King Edward’s 
congratulations to the Czar on the birth of the Czarewitch the 
other day. 


Prince Louis.—The Prince married Victoria of Hesse, the 
eldest daughter of our beloved Princess Alice, in 1884. Since 
that time the family ties between the Battenbergs and our own 
family have been greatly strengthened, first by the marriage of 
the Prince’s brother, Henry, with Princess Beatrice ; secondly, 
by the marriage of the Princess’s own daughter, Alice, 
with Queen Alexandra’s nephew, Prince Andrew of 
Greece. I need hardly remind my readers that the 
Czar himself is the Queen’s nephew through his 
mother and King Edward’s nephew through his wife. 
There are other Russian ties; Marie Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is the Czar’s aunt, while the 
Czarina’s sister, Elizabeth of Hesse, is the wife of the 
Czar’s uncle, the Grand Duke Serge. 


Lord Roberts and the Siege Babies.—The other 
picture takes one back to the siege of Kimberley, for 
the babies grouped round Lord Roberts on the occa- 
sion of his seventy-second birthday spent in Kim- 
berley the other day were born duriny the siege as 
their names bear evidence. Thus about a dozen of 
them bear the word, ‘‘ Siege,” as part of their name, 
and the men who were so much in the public eye at 
that time are commemorated by such names as 
French, Kekewich, Rhodes, and Kipling. 
Lord Roberts was presented with two perfect 
diamonds, without a flaw and of perfect colour, 
subscribed by the Kimberley people at a 
shilling each. Miss Mavis Oliver presented 
him with an album containing Commandant 
Botha’s call for the surrender of the town. 
Three children in special were presented to 
him, namely, the two children of Lieutenant Wright, who was killed in 
the action at Carter’s Ridge, and the nephew of that officer. 


Colour and the Cow.—I have come to the conclusion that the cow 
is a much over-rated animal. At the Dairy Show I was quite disap- 
pointed to note that her milk was a chalky white compared with the rich 
yellow of the commodity supplied by my regular milkman. After 
standing a little while what was not cream was decidedly blue. 
If my milkman delivered such stuff to me in town I am confident 
the powers that be would cashier him on the spot. Strange to 
say the butter from the Dairy Show cow was pale and wan com- 
pared with the rich 
orange mixture that 
comes from the London 
purveyor. I am dis- 
appointed in the cow. 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE SIEGE BABIES—‘‘ BOBS” 
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the Siege Babies. 


How Milk is Faked.—-The cow is evidently “ off colour,” for a 
confiding dealer assures me neither her milk nor her butter is fit to 
go on the market az wa/urel. It is one of his professional grievances 
that he has to spend money in annatto from South America to give 
them the hue of commerce before he can persuade the London 
public to buy. Rather odd, is it not, that we should swallow the 
dye which tropical savages use externally to stain their bodies ? 


Marriage Qualifications.—In St. Kilda, the furthest sea- 
wards of the British Isles, the population consists of a settle- 
ment of about one hundred inhabitants who are a most 
primitive and hardy people. Courage and skill as a hunts- 
man are accounted characteristics of the very highest order 
among the St. Kildans, and a_ prospective 
bridegroom has to show that he possesses both 
qualifications in a high degree before he is 
allowed to enter into the bonds of matrimony. 
The courage of the St. Kildan is tested by his 
having to walk along the rough edge of a 
precipice some hundreds of feet above the sea 
that comes booming ceaselessly against the 
black rocks below. His skill as a huntsman 
is taken for granted when he has hunted and 
slain ten wild sheep entirely without assistance, 
and not until he has accomplished this difficult 
task is he considered worthy cf becoming a 
Benedick. 

Dinners on Guard.—It is not generally 
known that the officers actually “on guard” at 
Buckingham and St. James’s palaces and the officers 
of the Household Cavalry who are “ on guard” at the 
Horse Guards in Whitehall are provided regularly 
with dinner at the public expense—and a very good 
dinner too. It is laid in the guardroom, which is in 
the Engine Court of St. James’s Palace, a cud de sac 
leading out of Ambassadors’ Court. The public are 
not admiited to the Engine Court, which is guarded 
by a sentry and a policeman. This dinner is laid 
at eight o’clock ; on giving notice the officers can 
bring guests, but for the latter a fixed charge is made. 
Then after the dinner the officers whose turn it is 
go out, collect their squads in Ambassadors’ Court, and march, pre- 
ceded by a private carrying a big lantern, to relieve guard—this even 
on the coldest or wettest nights. 


A Fine Old Soldier.—At Chatham may be seen the great gun 
of Bhurtpore captured in 1826 when that previously impregnable 
fortress fell before the eccentric Stapleton Cotton, Lord 
Combermere, who was made a viscount for the exploit, 
Lord Combermere lived to be ninety-two. At ninety he 
read without spectacles, at eighty-seven he danced a quadrille 
at a rural féte with bis grandchildren, and at eighty he ran 
in a hurdle race and 
cleared the hurdles with 
ease. The secret of 
long life, he said, was 
plain living and not 
too much thinking. 


IS BUSY AGAIN 
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The Most Beautiful Road in London. 


‘©The World and his Wife. 
—The first number of a monthly 
magazine bearing the title 7he 
World and his Wefe has just 
been published by the Harms- 
worth firm. It is the result of 
eleven months active labour and 
has been outlined in thought for 
some years. It is claimed that 
more money has been expended 
on its production than on any 
other magazine ever published. 
The magazine is profusely illus- 
trated and the contents are 
printed on the finest art paper. 
It is not intended to appeal to 
one particular class, nor is it 
specially adapted for women. 
Even the children are not for- 
votten ; they have an, eight- 
page supplement beautifully 
printed in colours In the 
number just issued articles will 
be found, for the publication of 
which special facilities were 
‘ranted by the King, the King 
of Italy, and Mrs. Roosevelt. 


“The Route du Roi.” — 
This is the name of an article of 
exceptional interest in the first 
number of Zhe World and his 
Wife. It is descriptive of the 
thoroughfare which will lead 
from Buckingham Palace through 
St. James’s Park into Trafalgar 
Square when the design of 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., has 
been completed. It will form a 
tribute to the memory of Queen 
Victoria, From the palace the 
processional road stretches for 
about half-a-mile to Spring 
Gardens, where it will open into 


Trafalgar Square through the centre of three grand archways, and 
thence take the traffic out into the Strand. 


The Nervous Young Man.—When Mr. Harold Begbie in the 
Daily Mail dismissed Mr. C. E. Troup from the Home Office 
as fa young man who sought to cover distressing nervousness by 
an easy manner and an occasional smile”? he showed less than his 
usual perspicacity, for this nervous young man is by far the ablest 
Official at the Home Office, where he is now an assistant undcr 
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THE PROCESSIONAL ROAD TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


This beautiful picture is reproduced by permission of the proprietors o: the new 

monthly magazine, Te World and his Wife. It represents the road which, starting 

at three fine arches at Charing Cross, not yet begun, will lead to the King’s London 
palace as here represented 


Irish judge a little later on. 


IEHE IRIE 


secretary. It is true he suffers, 
and has always suffered, from an 
appearance of nervousness—the 
shyness of the student carried 
into later life—but this never 
interferes with his work. What- 
ever he takes in hand is always 
done thoroughly. He is perhaps 
as much the type of the newer 
up-to-date style of official as 
Mr. Charles Murdoch, who also 
gave evidence on the Beck 
inquiry, is a type of the past 
red-tape végime. When Mr. 
Murdoch was assistant under 
secretary at the Home Office 
everything was done strictly 
according to ancient usage. 
Mr. Troup cares nothing for past 
precedent ; he makes full in- 
quiry and boldly creates one 
anew. 


In the Chair.—The strong 
man with the “smooth, sandy 
hair” who presided at the Beck 
inquiry is an Irishman with an 
Irish face, an Irish wit, and a 
keen Irish intellect, capable on 
occasion of splitting straws in 
true Irish fashion or of cutting 
direct to the point and gist of a 
matter as he chooses, Sir 
Richard Henn Collins comes 
from Dublin, where his father 
was a distinguished Q.C. and 
where his people have a historic 
connection with the law. It was 
his uncle, Jonathan Henn, who 
defended O’Connell at the 
famous state trial. His grand- 
father was a master in Chan- 
cery. As far back as the time 
of Charles II. one of his 


orebears was Lord Chief Baron of Ireland, and another was an 
He himself had probably the best 


common law practice in the kingdom before he was called to the 


present day. 
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Bench, and he is believed to be the most brilliant judge of the 
In private life he is a clever carpenter, and Lady 
Collins used to show with some pride a beautiful wardrobe he built 
for her in the early days of their married life. 
tion is golf, a taste which is shared by the leading professional 
witness who came before him at the inquiry. 


His favourite recrea- 
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UNDER. THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. The 
story must ke addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of 


the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


of the following capital stories sent by Miss Bartlett, 
Fellows Road, N.W., gains our guinea prize this 


The first 


57) 


Veek :— 


More Chalk 

A certain curate in the course of conversation at a dinner party 
some time ago remarked to a friend, ‘I had a curious dream last 
night, but as it was about my vicar I hardly like to tell it.” On 
being pressed, however, he began: “I dreamt I was dead and was 
on my way to Heaven, which was reached by a very long ladder. 
At the foot I was met by an angel, who pressed a piece of chalk 
into my hand and said, ‘If you climb long enough you will reach 
Heaven, but for every sin you are conscious of having committed 
you must mark a rung of the ladder with the chalk as you go up.’ 
I took the chalk and started. I had climbed up very, very far and 
was feeling very tired when I suddenly met my vicar coming down. 
‘Hullo!’ I said. ‘What are you going down for?’ ‘More 
chalk.’” 


By a curious coincidence a variant of this story is given in the 
Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal for November :— 
Willie's Dream of Papa 

WILLIE (very seriously) :, Papa, I had a strange dream this 
morning. 

Papa : Indeed! What was it ? 

WILLIE: I dreamed, papa, that I died and went to Heaven, 
and when St. Peter met me at the gate, instead of showing me the 
way to the golden street as I expected he took me out into a 
large field, and in the middle of the field there was a ladder reach- 
ing away up into the sky and out of sight. Then St. Peter told me 
that Heaven was at the top, and that in order to get there I must 
take the big piece of chalk he gave me andslowly climb the ladder, 
writing on each rung some sin | had committed. 

PAPA (laying down his newspafer): And did you finally 
reach Heaven, my son ? 

WILLIE: No, papa, for just as I was trying to think of some- 
thing to write on thesecond rung I looked up and saw you coming 
down. 

Papa: And what was I coming down for ? 

WILLIE: That’s what I asked you, and you told me you were 
coming for more chalk. 


Miss Bartlett also sends the following :— 


Bearding a Barber 

A Highlander who sold brooms went into a barber’s shop in 
Glasgow to get shaved. The barber bought one of his brooms 
and after having shaved him asked the price of it. ‘‘ Twopence,” 
said the Highlander. “No, no,” said the other; ‘‘I will give 
you a penny, and if that does not satisfy you take your broom 
again.” The Highlander took it and asked what he had to pay. 
‘““A penny,” said the barber. ‘I will gie you a bawbee, and if 
that doesna satisfy you pit on my beard again.” 

Body and Spirit 

A well-known city officer in Auld Reekie was celebrated for his 
cunning and wit. His mother having died in Edinburgh he hired 
a hearse and carried her to the family burying place in the High- 
lands. He returned with the hearse full of smuggled whisky, and 
being teased about it by a friend said, ‘‘Oh, mon, there is nae 
harm deen; I only took awa the body and brought back the 
speerit.” 

Very American 

When the celebrated preacher, Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, departed 
this life, to the intense grief of his many admirers, a notice was put 
up outside the tabernacle where he used to preach: ‘‘ Spurgeon 
lft for Heaven at an early hour this morning.” A wag passing 
and reading this wrote underneath it: ‘‘ Three p.m.—Spurgeon not 
yet arrived. Getting anxious,—PETER.” 


The following professorial tales are sent by Miss Vira Lee Strathy, 
Harborne, Birmingham :— 


A Roland for an Oliver 
A certain Scotch professor was supposed to entertain a partiality 
for the lady students who attended his lectures. One day he wrote 
a notice on the blackboard which ran: “ Professor —— will meet 
his classes on Thursday at eleven.””? Some wit who passed, and 
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Mr. M. 
Birmingham, writes :— 


Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


who knew the professor’s rumoured weakness, rubbed out the “ c.” 
A few hours later the professor himself passed and noticed the joke 
at his expense. The tables were soon turned, however, for he 
retaliated by erasing the ‘‘ 1.” 


Her Majesty's Misfortune 

Another well-known Scotch professor was occasionally called 
up to Balmoral to attend the late Queen Victoria, and was extremely 
proud of the honour. One day a notice appeared in the university 
which stated that Professor —— could not attend his classes that 
day as he had been called up to Balmoral to see the Queen. A 
waggish student who saw the notice wrote underneath it, “God 
save the Queen.” 


Miss Lilian Kitley, 45, Clovelly Road, Ealing, W., sends this :— 


A Vacancy for Hosea 

A certain long-winded clergyman was preaching a sermon 
dealing at some length on each of the greater prophets. His 
congregation were eagerly awaiting the concluding sentences when 
to their dismay he announced, ‘‘We now come to the lesser 
prophets. Where shall we place Hosea?” To his astonishment 
a voice from the front bench responded, “ He can have my place ; 
I’m off.” 


T. Hogg. 
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St. Albans, Ampton Road, Edgbaston, near 


The 
An aunt, instructing her small nephew, aged five, on the 
subject of the creation of man, told him that “*God made Adam 
from the dust and afterwards, while Adam slept, took a rib from his. 
side and with the rib made Eve, who was Adam’s wife.” A few 
days later the child complained of not feeling well. ‘“ What is the 
matter?” asked his aunt. ‘“ Where don’t you feel well?” 
“ Auntie dear,” he replied, ‘‘I have got sucha pain in my side, 
I think I must be going to have a wife.” 


Young Idea 


Mr. L. Duncan, 1, Albany Street, Kelvinside, Glasgow, writes :— 


The Doctor's Change 

A young man had occasion to visit a doctor, and at the end of 
the interview he handed half-a-crown to the physician expecting, 
however, that the fee would be only about a shilling. The doctor, 
taking the money, thanked him and quietly showed him to the 
door. The man stared with amazement on finding that no change 
was forthcoming. On his second interview with the doctor he 
again handed him _half-a-crown, this time also receiving no 
change. He now fully determined to get even with the doctor by 
helping himself to change, and with this end in view he paid his 
third visit to the physician and his third half-crown. While being 
examined he slipped his hand into the doctor’s pocket, and when 
the doctor asked him how he felt he replied, ‘‘ I feel a little change 
but not as much as I expected.” 


A good chestnut comes from Miss Lamb, 15, Kelvinside Terrace, 
Glasgow. 


Nothing 

Two triends, an Irishman and a Scotsman, were spending the 
night together. Before retiring they placed the bottle of whisky 
from which they had been refreshing themselves in a cupboard. 
During the night the Scotsman quietly felt his way to the cupboard 
and finished the whisky. Shortly after the Irishman rose and, 
less fortunate than his companion, stumbled over a chair. ‘Say, 
Pat, what do you want?” ‘ Nothing,” was Pat’s reply. ‘‘ Well, 
you'll find it in the cupboard.” 


Percy H. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Holloway, N., sends the following 
story :— 


Not Compulsory 

A genueman who happened to come in rather late at a dinner 
found that the guests had finished soup and were on with the next 
course. When he had sat down a waiter came up and said, 
“Soup, sir?” No thanks,” he replied, whereupon the waiter 
went away. Another waiter, seeing he had nothing, said to him, 
‘Soup, sir?” He replied rather testily, “No thank you.” A 
third waiter, who saw him come in and took compassion on him, 
placed the soup in front of him. ‘Look here, my man, is this. 
compulsory?” ‘ No,sir; it’s mulligatawny,” replied the waiter. 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 
THORNS IN THE CUSHION 


Editor : How much do you want for those sketches? 
Artist: Oh, | want ten guineas 
Editor : Don’t slam the door as you go out 
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t is an awful thought that during this past summer, 
with its long, hot, idle days, eight meritorious 
creatures have been at work upon advance proofs of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, translating it as hard as they 
could into as many different languages. How true it is 
that one half of the world knows nothing of what the 
other half is doing. And not only eight; for transla- 
tions, the publisher hastens to tell us, are further still 
being made in four or five other tongues. Babel was 
never so revenged, 


bial ws 


I think that if one were on oath one would admit 
to thinking Ze Prodigal Son a better title than God’s Good Jan. 
It remains to be seen what counterblast Miss Corelli will offer to 
her great Manx rival. After Zhe Christian came her Jaster 
Christian. After The Prodigal Son—what? Perhaps The Fatted 
Calf. Is there not a portion of the Isle of Man known as the 
Calf of Man? I seem to see an idea there. 

Miss Corelli, I see, has now become Marie pure and simple on 
the contents bill of a contemporary to which she contributes. This 
is very familiar. 


Ss * 


3y the way, how many persons—even Dickensians—really knew 
before the late correspondence in the papers that Dickens’s name 
was Charles John Huffam Dickens? The Dar/y News in setting 
the Daily Chronicle right over the matter-assumel an air of pitying 
omniscience. But did it know before an expert contributed the 
information ? 

It is always a shock to read the real names of one’s heroes. It is 
sad to think that Mr. Edmund Gosse is really Edmund William 
Gosse, and Mr. Austin Dobson is Henry Austin Dobson. But even 
worse was the discovery a little while ago that Mr. Kipling’s name 
was also Joseph. This was a hard trial—to all but Protectionists. 
For Joseph is not really a good name ; whatever the original Joseph 
did for it was largely undone by Sheridan in Zhe School for 
Scandal. 

The subject suggests the dark question, What are the full names 
of some other leading men whom we know only under a very simple 
style? There is the Poet Laureate for example ; what is his full name ? 
Supposing it were Alfred Cholmondeley Pye Austin. For all I know 
it iss Has Mr. Chamberlain any name besides Joseph? Perhaps 
Rudyard. What tales some parish rezisters could tell ! 


os bas 


If anyone doubts that the Japanese are a poetica: people the proof 
isto be found in alittle fact which I have just learned. Many readers 
will remember an amusing American book called Letters from a 
Self-made Merchant to his Son containing the advice of a blunt 
Chicago pork-packer couched in Chicago slang. A Japanese trans- 
lation has been published under the title Shosec Kyokum (the Golden 
Teachings of Life). One wonders what title they give to Japanese 
versions of Marcus Aurelius or Emerson, 

Apropos of American humour, Mr. Dooley, who has lately been 
not quite himself, returned to his best manner in his fun about 
Mr. Meredith’s ten-year marriage suggestion. The little dialogue 
seemed to me to come under the heading of real humour—it com- 
bined sense and fun and tears. How Mr. Meredith must have 
enjoyed it. 


os o 


It is odd, by the way, to see Mr. Meredith, who has been so long 
unable to walk, figuring as the special outdoor man in an athletic 
periodical. But it is, of course, quite right, and the editor of 
C. B. Fry's Magazine deserves great praise for the thought. No 
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books contain so much fresh English air as Mr. 
Meredith’s, while Skepsey’s pugilistic passion in 
One of our Conguerors and the cricket match in 
Evan Harrington would alone entitle him to 
C. B, Fry’s attention. 
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Mention of cricket reminds me that Mr. G. L, 
Jessop is of opinion that cricketers who are plagued 
for their autographs shculd make a sixpenny 
charge, the proceeds to go to charity. 1 doubt if 
this will be worth while. I doubt if the exagge- 
rated attention which cricketers have been receiving 
is going to last. Everything finds its level sooner or later, and 
cricketers will not be any exception. Ina season or two they will 
once again be playing cricket quite like private individuals, just as 
if they had never competed with actresses before the camera at all. 
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The Westminster Gazette howlers’ competition, on the same 
evening as the Dooley article, produced some perfect examples. Too 
good in fact ; one seems to see the deliberate adult hand here and 
here. This is especially the case with the French howlers. Here 
are some : — 

Ils mangeaient du jambon cru.—They were eating what was believed to be ham. 

Vos chevaux sont-ils partis aux champs cette aprés-midi?—Is your hair parted in 
the middle ? 

Qui peut apprendre le trspas universel des siens sans désirer le tombeau ?— Who 
can learn the universal decease of his folk without longing for a drum? 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cofite.—-Itis certainly not the prime minister who 
is cute. 

Of the others I like best these :-— 

How does a cow rise from the ground ?—-By its musils and the power God has 
given it. 

In what different ways may the presence of a rich proprietor benefit the neighbour- 
hood in which he resides ?—They may learn from him habits of temperance, industry, 
and cleanliness. 

An instance of Levitical law.—If an ox finds a bird’s nest in a tree, it must not 
touch the dam, but may take the eggs. 

What is the area of London compared to Paris ?—The area of London is where the 


servants live, and has steps down to it. I have never been to Paris. 


ss ss 


I suppose there is no reader of this page but has seen Marceline 
at the Hippodrome. Twice daily for | know not how long he has 
been through his drolleries, and personally I never tire of a single 
gesture. That is one of the peculiarities of a circus—custom does 
not stale nor age wither a feat or a joke. 

1 do not mind if Marceline never adds a somersault or an 
expression to his repertory. On the contrary, if ten years hence 
I were to see him and I found anything altered or missing I should 
be wretched, particularly so if he no longer imitated the walk of the 
circus attendants. 

But what I wanted to say is that, attracted by a line on the 
contents bills of a little weekly paper called 7.4.7., 1 bought (for 
the first time) that slender, pocketable budget in order to read how 
Marceline saved the life of a king, and at once I discovered that the 
little droll not only can tumble and whistle and bring down the 
house but that he can write too. His story of his career is most 
capably done, with all kinds of little pardonable touches of vanity 
here and there. The king whose life he saved (from an elephant) 
was the present King of Spain, for Marceline is a Spaniard. 


bd * 


Apropos of elephants, what is the least likely thing for a boy 
messenger to be carrying in Gloucester Place on a Sunday morning 
at ten a.m.? No prize is offered for the answer, but I met one at 
the time mentioned last Sunday week carrying an elephant’s foot. 
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DRAWN BY LAWSON WOOD 
A THEATRE ADVERTISEMENT 


“ Beauty and the Barge,” preceded at 8.20 by ‘‘ That Brute Simmons” 
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DAES TATE Tt 


A True Story. 


ome years ago | went up the Nile with my 

brother and a friend of his, a German, 
and a very learned one, too, who undertook all the educational part 
and tried to make us understand something of the many riddles 
which confront ordinary folk when they stand face to face with the 
mysteries of old Egyptian civilisation, I in my turn played the 
courier to the party, a post for which my ever-wandering existence 
had well fitted me. 

It had really been a most enjoyable tour, and we were all three 
in excellent spirits when we arrived at Alexandria, where we intended 
to take the next boat to Athens. It was too dark that evening to go 
on a journey of discovery and see where she lay at anchor, but the 
next morning we went off to the port. 

“Where is the A¢/ante ?” my brother inquired of an old one- 
eyed marine who was leisurely smoking his cigarette with a holiday 
look about him. 

“ Out there,” he answered, pointing to the open sea. 


“ What?” I cried. “As far out as that? Why hasn’t she 
come nearer? I’ve never been rowed out that distance to any boat 
before.” 


The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“1 dare say they have good reasons for staying out there,” he 
answered curtly. 

“It’s an awful nuisance,” I said to the others; ‘“ we had better 
go on board early. If the wind were to rise we should get a thorough 
wetting before we reached the beastly old tub.” 

So we strolled back and finished our packing, had a hurried 
lunch, and having gone through all the odious obligations which 
attend every departure from an hotel, left at last, delighted to get 
away from Alexandria. 

After some disputing and bad language we secured a boatman to 
take us and our luggage across to the steamer. Two other travellers 
whom we had met and chummed with up the Nile at Luxor were 
also going by the same boat to Greece. After a good deal of rowing 
we got out of the port and made directly for the A¢/ante. She was 
very busy lading and unlading. There was another large ship 
anchored not far from her, and little boats were plying unceasingly 
to and fro between the two steamers. 

I cannot exactly say why I disliked and distrusted the whole 
thing but an indefinite feeling that something was wrong took 
possession of me, and I resolved to keep my eyes and ears open. 

We reached the boat at last and were soon on board with our 
luggage. Everybody seemed very busy and our boxes were put 
aside and simply covered with a tarpaulin. I grumbled at this at 
first, but it proved later on to have been a most providential arrange- 
ment. Leaving my brother and von Glauben with the other two 
men I went about with a view to investigate the case and find out 
whether my apprehensions were well founded or not. 

“ Let me see what that other ship is doing here,” I said to myself, 
and I took a good look at her. Merciful heavens! She was flying 
the yellow flag ! 

“What is that boat?” I inquired of one of the sailors as he 
passed me on some errand, : 

“Tt is the Wereid from Aden,” he replied, ‘and has brought the 
pilgrims from Mecca.” 

“The pilgrims from Mecca,” I echoed, horvor-stricken. 
are surely not coming on our ship ?” 

“A lot of them are,” he answered, grinning at me; ‘all Mussul- 
mans from Thessalonia and Salonica.” 

“ But they are flying the yellow flag,” I went on. 
some infectious disease on board ? ” 

“ Typhus,” answe ed the sailor laconically and hurried off. 

I saw it all at a glance. That was why the A¢/anze had anchored 
so far out ; it was in order to escape notice and to be able to take 
as many passengers on board from the Veveid as she could. Then 
the little boats I had noticed had been bringing them to and fro all 
the morning. I hastened below to see my cabin, which, however, 
seemed empty. Two Mussulman servants were standing by the 
door of another as if expecting orders, After a little whi'e a man, 
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a European, came out and said a few words to them. As he turned 
towards me I saw he had a good honest face which was neither 
Greek nor Jewish, and | resolved to get the truth out of him. 

“ Not very full this journey ?” I began pleasantly. 

* No,” he answered in English with a strong foreign accent, ‘not 
the first-class at all events whatever the steerage may be. Are you 
one of the passengers ?” 

“Yes, I replied, “1 am. 
we the only ones ?” 

“Not quite. I have a patient over there and I wish to goodness 
I hadn’t.” 

“ You are the doctor ?” [ rejoined, ‘‘and you are French, are you 
not ?” : 

“No,” he said, “not French; Swiss. 
English ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ but I love French, so let us talk French.” 
There’s nothing like talking a man’s language if you want to get 
something out of him. “Is your patient a bad case ?” 

“Yes, a very bad one; he is an enormously wealthy merchant of 
Salonica who has just been to Mecca. They had typhus on the 
boat he came back in and now he may die at any moment. We did 
not dare refuse to take him on board, and what I am going to do I 
don’t know.” 

“But,” I said, “the Meretd flying the yellow flag and we with 
typhus, doesn’t that look very like fumigation and a_ possible 
quarantine at Piraeus ?” 

The doctor stared at me; he evidently had not thought of that 
side of the question. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I suppose it does; it will probably 
mean all that.” 

“ Four days on that wretched little island facing Piraeus without 
shelter, food—without anything in fact,” I cried angrily, for my blood 
was up. ‘ That’s really abominable, doctor.” 

He seemed sorry for me. 

“Are you alone?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. ‘1 told you there are five of us, but that 
makes no difference. It is not a case of ‘the more the merrier’ in 
quarantine.” 

The doctor looked at me and hesitated. 

“ Look here,” he said, *‘I will give you a piece of advice, but do 
not betray me. Try and get out of this. I fear it will be a horrid 
journey in any case.” 

“ That’s all very well,” I replied, ‘“‘ but how am | to get out of it? 
We are just about to sail.” 

“ The captain of the port has yet to come,” h» whispered. 
what you can do with him, but don’t betray me.” 

I shook hands warmly with him as I whispered back, “ Merci !” 

So we parted, and I went to seek my companions. I found them 
watching the last of the pilgrims arrive with their beds rolled up 
tightly in bundles and slung over their shoulders, 

“Where have you been all this time ?” asked my brother, “and 
what is the matter ?” he added as he noticed that I was very grave. 

I told them what I had heard, without mentioning the doctor, 
and asked them what they intended to do. 

“You must decide that,” said Hans von Glauben, ‘I will do 
whatever you do.” 

The two other men we had met at Luxor did not want to go back 
to Alexandria and wait there another week for the next boat so they 
decided to chance it and stick to the A¢/ante. Besides, they asked, 
how was I going to get out of it? All the boats had rowed away by 
now ; we were only waiting for the captain of the port to bring us our 
papers and tell us we were quite ez végle and then we and our 
typhus-laden cargo would sail gaily towards Athens. 

“Not if I can help it,” was my decided answer. 
having a try.” 

So I went and stood with the captain and officers who were 
awaiting the mighty official from Alexandria, and before long I saw 
a large rowing boat coming towards us. As it drew near I could 
distinguish the captain of the port reclining on his red-cushioned 
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This interesting page is the work of an American girl, aged fifteen, who had no instruction whatever as to how to do it. All the pictures, the originals 
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seat and the stalwart figures of the rower: as they advanced almost 
noiselessly and with admirable precision to the side of the A¢/ante. 
He was a tall, dignified man with a snow-white beard ; he wore a fez 
and was, as I soon discovered, an Italian by birth. 

The papers were brought on board by one of the rowers, and a 
little polite conversation took place between the captain of the port 
and our captain. I was standing by, not knowing exactly what 
I was going to do, when my friend the doctor came hurriedly to the 
front and saluted the newcomer. ‘They spoke in Italian so as not to 
be understood by those present, and never before had I. been so 
grateful for my knowledge of this language. 

“It is impossible, impossible,” the doctor went on repeating 
excitedly. ‘‘I do not know what to do, eccellenza. The man will 
die ; I have no medicines on board for such a case.” 

“Bah! Bah!’ answered the captain of the port, “ he will do 
very well. You must do your best; we could not have him in 
Alexandria. Andifhe dies? Pazienza.” 

In vain the doctor pleaded and heaped argument on ‘argument 
in the most voluble Italian ; the white beard was inexorable, and at 
last he waved his hand as if to dismiss the question altogether. He 
was just about to give the signal for the rowers to take up their oars 
when I stepped forward and in my very best Italian said, ‘‘ Scusi, 
eccellenza, but I have something to say to you.” 

All eyes on board were turned towards me. ‘“ What audacity !” 
I suppose they were thinking. 

The captain of the port looked up in astonishment, but seeing 
I was a respectable-looking passenger he replied with perfect polite- 
ness, ‘* Parli; signora ; what can I do for you?” 

“ This, eccellenza,” I continued, ‘1 wish to be taken back to 
Alexandria at once.” 

The eccellenza started, but again replied with perfect composure. 
“ And why, signora, may I ask, have you changed your mind thus 
suddenly ?” 

“ Because,” I said, speaking slowly and emphasising every word, 
“ because there is typhus on board, because we are sailing under the 
yellow flag and are sure to have to undergo quarantine at Pirzeus, 
and because I did not bargain for all this when I took passage on 
the A¢lante.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Eccellenza looked very annoyed 
and seemed to reflect. After a moment that appeared like an 
eternity he made a gesture of refusal. 
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“7 impossible, signora; and do not fear, there will be no 
quarantine at Pirzeus,” he said, and rapidly gave the signal for 
departure. a 

But I was not going to be beaten. 

“Stop,” I cried. “Stop, eccellenza. I aman English subject. 
The moment I arrive at Athens I shall lodge a complaint at the 
embassy, where I am well known. You are aware I am within my 
rights ; you dare not treat an Englishwoman in this manner.” 

It was as good as a play. Eccellenza’s face was a study ; of 
course he foresaw the endless annoyance to which he might be 
submitted if I carried out my threat. The easiest way was to give 
in, and he did it with the perfect good grace of a born Italian. 

“ Venga dungue, signora,” he said witha smile. ‘“ Fetch the 
luggage of miladi,” he added, addressing himself to the crew. 

Two of the biggest fellows climbed up the ladder and took hold 
of our belongings, and in a few minutes von Glauben, my brother, 
and I were sitting on the red cushioned seat near sua eccellenza on 
our way back to Alexandria. I had not dared to give more than a 
smile of gratitude to the doctor, who had watched the whole scene 
with the keenest interest and who looked delighted when he saw I 
had gained my point. 

“ Wire from Pireeus,” I shouted sardonically to our late travel- 
ling companions as ‘hey waved farewell to us with a mild sneer on 
their faces. ‘I wish you joy ; a happy quarantine.” 

Eccellenza was most ainiable. He declared my Italian was so 
good he could hardly believe I was an Inglese, so I tried to look 
flattered at this delicate compliment and showed him my passport. 
He was quite satisfied. 

“ Miladi,” he said, ‘‘had done quite right; it was an abuse, no 
doubt, but what could one do? The pilgrims must be sent home ; 
after all, only a few would probably die on board. Pazienza.” 

We became very good friends. He smoked my cigarettes, and 
as he expressed great admiration for my silver cigarette case | 
offered it to him as a pleasant souvenir of the little episode. 

Von Glauben was speechless; he could not get over what he 
termed my British impudence for a long time. 

‘A German would never do that,” he said. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘a German never could. Don’t you know 
that Britannia rules the waves, and the mainland too for the matter 
of that? At least we Britons think so, and therefore it must be 
true.” 
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COUNTRY 


Visit of the Portuguese Royalties.— 
During their visit to the King and Queen at 
Windsor Castle the King and Queen of 
Portugal will be 1.dged in the 100ms which 
have at different times been occupied by the 
King and Queen of Italy, the German Emperor 
and Empress, Czar Nicholas I. of Russia, and 
other crowned heads. They include six rooms 
of the suites shown to the public and ex- 
tend from the Rubens Room, which is full 
of masterpieces by Rubens and his school, to 
the Vankyck room, which is hung with chef 
@euvres by the portrait painter of Charles I. 
These rooms are all ex suite, but they also 
communicate with back regions. They are 
approached by the state anteroom from the 
grand staircase and are lighted by enormous 
old-fashioned gilt and cut-glass chandeliers 
blossoming with innumerable bogus candles 
(mostly of a pale green hue) which are fitted 
with electric globes. 


Royal Jewels.—Few people are aware that 
the royal house of Saxony is one of the richest 
in Europe. The crown jewels alone are worth 
many kings’ ransoms, surpassing in splendour 
and value even those of the Winter Palace. 
Visitors to Dresden who are lucky enough to 
gain admission to the celebrated Green Vaults 
beneath the royal palace can gaze and wonder 
at the unique collection, In 
the centre is a large glass case 
divided into compartments, the 
first of which contains nothing 
but. sapphires, the second 


emeralds, rubies 
Baas 


coming third, whilst the fourth and fifth are 
devoted to pearls and diamonds. Amongst 
the latter may be seen the famous Green 
Diamond, the wonder and admiration of 
experts. Many of the jewels are of great 
historic fame, as for instance the mammoth 
sapphire presented by Peter the Great; but 
perhaps the most interesting object in the 
entire collection is the seal ring of Martin 
Luther, engraved with a death’s head and the 
motto, ‘“ Mori spe cogita.’ Bearing in 
mind that the members of the royal house 
are adherents of the Roman Church the 
wonder is, like the fly in amber, how it got 
there. In gala costume the King of Saxony 
wears as many diamonds as an American 
heiress, h's collar, buttons, scabbard, and 
epaulettes b_ing encrusted with these precious 
stones. 


A Mistress of Hounds.—Lady Kilmorey, 
whose son, Lord Newry, comes of age on 
November 23, is one of our most beautiful 
pe.resses, and unites to great beauty immense 
encrgy and power of initiative. This is 
evidenced by the success with which she has 
filled the office of mastcr or mistress of hounds, 
hunting her own pack regularly from Mourne, 
the family seat. She is also much interested 
in the movement for the encouragement of 


Irish industries, and in alliance with many 
other leading Irish ladies took part in the 
promotion of the Irish bazaar which was held 
at Windsor last year during the visit of the 
King and Queen of Portugal and personally 
assisted in the work of selling at the stalls. 
Her daughter, Lady Cynthia Needham, takes 
after her mother and will be a beauty too. 


A Famous Club Man.—Nobody who sees 
Lord Cromer at work in Cairo would believe 
he is sixty-three ; and the same power of defy- 
ing time seems to be shared by his brother, 
Colonel Robert Baring, who is ten years older. 
At the little dinner he gave by way of a 
family gathering befcre Lord and Lady 
Cromer left for Egypt recently he was as 
young and hearty as any member of the party. 
The colonel is an expert in the art of dinner- 
giving, and as a connoisseur in wines he 
always sees that his guests get the best vintage 
it is possible to supply. A bachelor who in 
his heyday lived an open-air life, he still 
walks erect, though for many years he has 
carried the Turf Club on his shoulders. 


The Brother of a Great Diplomatist.— 
As chairman of the committee the colonel zs 
the Turf Club to all intents and purposes, 
for everybody trusts him, and within its portals 
his word is law. There was a time 
when he enjoyed a big day with the 
grouse or the partridge and when he 
would not turn his back on even 
a tame pheasant drive, but lately he 

has been wedded to town. 


Russell 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S SHOOTING PARTY AT GORDON CASTLE 


The figures, from left to ‘right, are: The Hon. Derek Keppel, equerry to the Prince; Mr. Bingham; Lady March; Lord March; his father, the Duke of Richmond and | 
Gordon; the Prince of Wales; Mr. Beckwith, the duke's son-in-law ; Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox, the duke’s youngest daughter; her sister, Lady Muriel Beckwith; and 
their brother. The Prince travelled south from Gordon Castle without returning to Abergeldie 
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The Educators of Young England—Head Masters in their Studies. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler." 


THE HEAD MASTER OF ETON, WHO IS ON THE EVE OF HIS RETIREMENT 


The Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., has been head master of Eton since 1884. He was born in London in the year that the late Queen Victoria came to the 

throne, had a brilliant career at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, and acquired an assistantship in his old school when only twenty-three years of age. 

He rowed in the Oxford boat for three seasons, and was president of the university boat club during his last year at college. Dr. Warre is one of the 
King’s honorary chaplains 
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Imperial Canines of Asiatic Rulers. 


*he Lhassa terrier, the favourite dog of the runaway Dalai Lama, 
is not unknown in England, for there are one or two Anglo- 
Indians who delight in the breed and have introduced it to the blue 


book of the kennel kingdom. The Hon. Mrs. McLaren 
Morrison was one of the first to import the dog, I 
think, and in any case certainly the first person to 
commend it to the notice of exhibitors, and following 
her came Mrs. Francis, who considered the variety 
one of the best for companionship, being clever at 
tricks, in learning anything, charming little gentlemen 
and ladies in manners, and while docile and gentle 
with children and babes made very sturdy, turbulent 
guards, 

In appearance the Lhassa terrier is a miniature 
Skye from 6-10 lb. weight, but; far prettier and more 
fascinating by reason of its mixed coloured coat and 
its indescribable charm of manner. Some dogs are 
blessed with pigeon-blue and white coats, others 
dove-grey and white—the latter like driven snow— 
while the colour itself is invariably speckled like old 
Scotch worsted, and ‘the true vara avis is black. 


Major Currie and Lady Eliot, wile of a former Viceroy of India, own 
some choice specimens, and there is an excellent description of 


OFF TO THE SHOW 
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By Mrs. Stannard Robinson. 


recognition of the Lhassa terrier by having it placed on the register 
of pure breeds), tells us that, anomalous as it may seem, there are 
two contrary types of Lhassa dogs—the terrier and the spaniel. 


The terriers, the skye type made familiar to us and 
shown here, are the dogs of Mrs. Franc's—the type 
beloved of the vanished Dalai Lama—the others, 
more akin to the Japanese spaniel, being puggy 
and short-faced. All Tibetan dogs, big and small, 
have their tails curled strongly over the back. 

Mrs. Perceval of Cedar Lawn, Buckingham, is one 
of the ever-increasing circle of devotees of the imperial 
dog cf China. Superbly coated and approved Kylin 
type, her spaniels make a harlequin kennel of some 
importance and very beautiful to look at. Palace 
dogs sable and black, palace dogs brindle, palace dogs 
golden fawn, the colour of the rising sun, and palace 
dogs black as the darkness, all gambol and chin-chin, 
diverting visitois to afternoon tea at the Cedars. So, 
too, in the morning do they indulge in the customs of 
old English squires, and many a scamper have they 
after brer rabbit. Quick to learn and easy to rear the 


Pekinese spaniel has had no difficulty in earning popularity. The 
dynasty of Mrs. Perceval’s celestial canines is that of the historically 


LHASSA TERRIERS—A GROUP FORMERLY OWNED BY MRS. FRANCIS 


these dogs in Lord Dunmore’s book on the Pamirs. 
Db 


Lama, whom he de- 
scribes as fondling a 
Lhassa terrier, a 
breed of canine which 
would appear to be as 
elect in Tibet as are 
the Gyalpos them- 
selves, The pure 
Lhassa terrier of Tibet 
is’ only bred at 
Lhassa, and traders 
bring them to Leh, 
where they are pro- 
cured and brought to 
England. The rarest 
colour is buff brindle 
with black points. 
Mr. Lionel Jacobs, 
the founder and 
organiser of the 
Northern India Ken- 
nel Club and a pro- 
minent Government 
official of the Punjab 
(and who by the way 
obtained Kennel Club 


He saw this 
variety of dog for the first time on his interview with the Grand 


famous Goodwood kennels that sprang from the looting of Pekin and 
the imperial palace in the sixties. Loth to attend shows Mrs. 


Perceval has obtained 
prizes for Pekin pups 
of her own breeding 
when. she has ven- 
tured to exhibit. 

The Chinese Mini- 
ster has stated there 
are two distinct breeds 
of Pekin  spaniel— 
one the long-haired 
now so famous and 
fashionable with us 
and the other a short- 
haired dog, thick in 
muzzle, with Lulging 
eyes, and much 
heavier than the 
breed distinguished 
as the palace dog. 
Chestnut - red = and 
fawn are the colours 
preferred by the Em- 
press, but ladies of her 
suite keep brindles, 
blacks, and parti- 
colours. 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “ The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


RICHARD DUNCAN LINCEY THE COUNTESS ANASTASIE 
Of West Bank, Menston-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire Keele Hall, Newcastle, Staffs 


JOAN RUTHERFORD CLARK (AGED FIVE YEARS) 


59, Norton Road, Hove, Brighton 
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Our Photographic 


HIS FIRST SMOKE 


First Prize—H. G. Piggford, Teversal Grange, 


near Mansfield, Notts 


he season for snapshots is now in full 
swing. We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best shapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, London, and 
all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those 
we desire to retain for publica- 
tion. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Oliginal topics rather than 
merely ordinary views of scenery 
or buildings are desirable. 

The amusement of kodaking 
perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 
effectively than any amount of 
writing can do. There are four 
points for competitors to bear in 
mind :— 

1. That a photograph must 
make an effective reproduction. 

2. That all letters received 
up to a Saturday morning are 
included in the result announced 
on the following Wednesday 
week, 

3. That it is imperative there 
should be a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope if the photograph is to be 
returned. 

4. It is requested that only one photograph 
be sent in any given week, 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 
following subjects :— 

“Pampas Grass,” Albert 
Emscote Road, Warwick. 


Purser, 20, 


THE RESULT 


First Prize—H. G. Piggford, Teversal Grange, 


near Mansfield, Notts 


“ Age and Youth,” Alexander MacKilligan, 
55, Watson Street, Aberdeen. 

“A Picnic in Brittany,” Mrs. Henry Stur- 
gis, Givons, Leatherhead. 

“Black Buck Hunting by 
Miss E. O?’Donnell, Hazaribagh, 
India. 

“ Reredos of Hereford Cathedral,” A. C. 
Bull, 30, St. Albans Crescent, Wood Green, N. 


Cheetahs,” 
Bengal, 


BACK FROM THE FIELDS 


A_ PICNIC 


Second Prize—A. W. Howell, Langton Maltravers, Wareham Third Prize~ Miss Ida Fairbairn, 89, Onslow Gdns., Kensington 
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Competition—The 
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Eight Prizewinners. 


IN HYDE PARK 


Fourth Prize—A. V. Kenah, 2, Eliot Hill, Blackheath 


“ The Pipers, 2nd Battalion Light Infantry,” Captain Kerr, New 
Club, Cheltenham. 

“The Monastery Well,” Miss Grose, Bella Vista, Sholing, Hants. 

“ Birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh,” Miss Ella Smith, Sheen 
Mount, East Sheen, Surrey. 

“Mrs. Grew’s Decrhound, Champion Chief Ranger,” W. C, 
Grew, Spring Coppice, Knowle, Warwickshire. 


“The Fitzallan Tomb in Chichester Cathedral,’ Charles 
J. Reade, Sebright House, Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

“The Altar of St. Michael’s Church, Minehead,” Arthur Arnott, 
13, Oldfield Road, Stoke Newington, 

“Feeding the Pigeons, Piazza di San Marco, Venice,” J. A. 
Wickham, 6, Strada Ridolfo, Sliema, Malta. 


IN ARCADIA 


Fifth—Miss Angus, 7, Porchester Gate, W. 


YOUNG SALMON 


Seventh Prize— W. B. Boulton, Bidford R.S.O., Warwickshire 
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SOMALI BOYS DIVING FOR COINS 


Sixth Prize—R. Meinertzhagen, Brockwood, Al1:esford, Hants 


OLD JIMMY, AGED SIXTEEN AND A HALF YEARS 
Eighth Prize-Mrs. P. C. Kerr, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
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Ehis & Walery 
MISS RUTH VINCENT AS ‘‘ VERONIQUE” IN THE SWING SONG 


Veronique is really Helen de Solanges, but she assumes the guise of a flower girl, Veronique, in order to keep an eye on her fiancé, Florestan de Valiancourt, 
whom she has never seen 
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NT OF THE MOMENT—< VERONIQUE” AT THE APOLLO. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS PAULINE CHASE AS ‘ DENISE” 


Miss Chase has been playing the part of Denise, who marries Seraphin, the groom of Helen de Solanges (Veronique) and her aunt. Denise has to wear the 
curious old-fashioned costume shown in this picture 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera Season at Covent Garden.— 
A young journalist of my acquaintance who 
has the distinction (rare among young jour- 
nalists) of having a ‘shooting box” declared 
to me the other night that no gun could tempt 
him to leave London when the San Carlo 
Company was in Bow Street. Perhaps that 
stranzely-assorted thoroughfare is not so 
much like Beau Street as it is 
during the season, but that is 
only because fashion is silly, for 
the autumn engagement at 
Covent Garden has proved to be 
extremely brilliant. 


The Programmes. — It is 
perhaps not all equal. The 
Aida, for instance, is among the 
best I have ever scen, notably 
the Amneris of Madame de 
Cisneros, On the other hand, I 
found Carymen, even with Caruso, 
somewhat jejune. It appeared 
altogether too small, at least for 
Covent Garden. That, however, 
is a mere personal point of view, 
and the booking for its repetition 
has been very great, which 
proves that the public like it. 
Another excellent performance 
is La Tosca, which is dramatic 
rather than musical. I need not 
run over the names of the artists, 
for an operatic cast is always so 
impersonal that the programmes 
at Covent Garden, even in the 
season, will call the same lady 
“Miss” one night, ‘“ Mdlle.” 
another, and “ Fraulein” a third. 
But all round the singers are 
extraordinarily good. To get 
opera in our dull, early winter is 
a godsend for London, 


The Remarkable Conductor 
at Covent Garden.—Signor Cleofanti. Cam- 
panini, the conductor, occupies a great position 
in the musical world of Italy. As director of 
Li Scala, Milan, he has touched a high rung 
in the ladder of success. He succeeded Signor 
Toscanini at that house, and is an. unusually 
young man to fill so responsible a post. It is 


MISS MADGE LESSING 


THE NEW MANAGER AT THE 


interesting to remember that Signor Cam- 
panini’s brother, Italo Campanini, played 
Don Jose in the first performance of Carmen 
that took place in this country, at Her Viajesty’s 
Opera House, under the Jate Colonel Maple- 
son’s management. Madame Minnie Hauk 
was the Carmen to Campanini’s Don Jose, 
and it was said at the time that it would have 
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been more appropriate had Bizet called his 
opera “ Don Jose” instead of Carmen. Signor 
Campanini is not only a splendid conductor 
but he often stage-manages from his orchestra 
chair. 


“The Son of the Halls.”—Age has been 
followed by Youth at the Palace, for the late 
Mr. Charles Morton is succeedid by his 
second in command, Mr. Alfred Butt, who 
may fitly be called the “Sen of the Halls” 
as Mr. Morton will go down to posterity as 
the ‘father.’ Trained as a chartered ac- 
countant, he joined Mr. Morton as secretary 
to the company nearly five years ago, and 
has been successively business manager and 
assistant to Mr. Morton in the front of the 
house. Heis thoroughly imbued with his prc - 
decessor’s ideas of management andis always 
courteous—an essential (but sometimes miss- 
ing) merit in a manager. He is now busy 
with the matinée which was being got ready 
for Mr. Morton and which will be given on 
behalf of his widow on November 8. The 
occasion is meant to mark the respect and 
recognition due to the late manager as the 
man who made the halls. 
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Masterpieces at the Royalty. — The 
Royalty Theatre will open on Monday even- 
ing, November 7, with a series of revivals of 
the old dramatists under the auspices of the 
Mermaid Society, whose president is Mr. 
Philip Carr, The first of the series will he a 
repetition of Congreve’s Way of the World, 
which was given by the society for a couple of 
special performances at the 
Court Theatre in May. This 
will be played for the whole of 
the week beginning November 7 
and on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. Most of the original 
cast resumed their parts, includ- 
ing Mrs. Theodore Wright, 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, and Miss 
Ethel Irving. 

November 14-19.—The Knight of the 
Burning Pe tle (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

November 21-26.— The Confederacy 
(Vanbrugh). 

December 5-10.—The Maid's Tragedy 
(Beaumont and Fletcher). 

December 12-17.—Dekker's master- 
piece given under the title of Bellafront, 


The seats will be sold to the 
public at ordinary prices. 

Miss Madge Lessing’s Re- 
turn.—Miss Madge Lessing has 
returned to England to take up 
the part of Aurora in Sergeant 
Brue at the Prince of Wales’s. 
The part was originally played 
by Miss Olive Morell. Now new 
numbers and dresses have been 
added, and a most beautiful 
effect is secured by Miss Lessing’s 
rendering of ‘‘ The Sweetest Girl 
in Dixie,” assisted by the chorus. 
Miss Lessing made her dédz/ as 
Beauty in Beauty and the Beast 
at Drury, Lane, and after playing 
in several productions she re- 
turned to “star” in New York. 

Miss Florence Fielding.—Miss Fielding 
appeared in the original production of Za 
Poupée at the Prince of Wales’s, when she 
retired to marry Mr. Gerald Toff. Since that 
time she has been content to be Mrs. Toff, 
but has resolved to return to the stage and 
to appear in the spring. 
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Scenes from Two Popular Plays now Running. 


Ells & Waler_ 
“THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” AT THE VAUDEVILLE—POOR LITTLE CINDERELLA AND HER WICKED STEPMOTHER 


The principal figures, from left to right, are: Lord Dundreary (Mr. Sam Sothern), Angela Crystal (Mtss Zena Dare), Sir John Crystal (Mr. Charles Danby), his stepdaughter, 
the Hon. Honoria Bedford (Miss Hilda Jacobsen), and his wife (Miss Mollie Lowell) 


Ellis & Walery 
“HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT" AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE 
This picture shows, from left to right: Damaris Holden (Miss Darragh) dressed as a boy; John Holden, her uncle, a London bookseller} (Mr. A. E. George); 


Charles II. in disguise (Mr. H. V. Esmond); Geoffrey Mohun (Mr. Lewts Waller); and Lady Lettice Pierrepoint (Miss Evelyn Millard). Lettice, who turns out to be a 
countess in her own right, appears in the wood, and after nine years of precarious romance she marries Geoffrey 
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THE BRIDE—MRS. EDWARD TERRY 


he marriage of Mr. Edward Terry with 
Lady Harris is the most interesting that 
we have had in playland for a long 
time, and it gains in piquancy by the 
quiet way in which it was celebrated 
at Mr. Terry’s parish church at Barnes 
on Monday last week, only two guests 
being present. The reporters, usually 
so omniscient, were on the look-out, 
but they were outwitted. 

It was on November 8, 1881, 
that the great Druriolanus married 
Miss Blorence Edgecombe Rendle, 
sister of Mr. Frank Rendle, who is 
associated with his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Neil Forsyth, in the conduct of 
Covent Garden. Mr. Harris, as he 
then was, had become lessee of Drury 
Lane in 1879 although he was onlv 


Russell 
MR. TERRY’S DAUGHTER 


Mrs, Colls, and her baby 


of Lady Harris and Mr. 


Cupid and the Comedian. 


seven-and-twenty at the time. He made a 
hit with 7e World, which was succeeded in 
August, 1881, by Youth, and for the next 
fifteen years he slaved as few men have done 
not only at Drury Lane but at Covent Garden, 
where he practically revived the public interest 
in the art of opera. 

Since his death Lady Harris has retained 
her interest in theatrical affairs. She has 
lent her house, the Elms, in Regent’s Park 
for theatrical charities and she has been a 
considerable first-nigh'er, being almost in- 
variably accompanied by her only child, Miss 
Florence Harris, who has recently followed 
her father’s bent by going on the stage. 

The bridegroom, Mr. Edward Terry, is, ot 
course, far better known to playgoers than 
his bride, who is considerably his junior, for 
he was born just sixty years ago. A Londoncr 
born and bred he has been amusing us in 
his crisp, inimitable way for the long period 
of forty-one years. As a lad of nineteen he 
made his first appearance on the stage at the 


Swatnes 


MISS FLORENCE HARRIS 
Only child of the bride 


Mechanics’ Institute, Christchurch, Hants 
in the part of Wormwood in Zhe Lottery 
Ticket. He learned his business thoroughly, 
as few modcrn players can do, in the hard 
but useful school of the stock company in 
the provincial theatres. After four years of 
this life he ventured (in 1867) to storm the 
town, which he did at the Surrey. Mr. 
Yerry’s fame for an older generation lay in 
the region of burlesque, more especially at the 
Gaiety, to which he migrated in 1876, There 
with Miss Nellie Farren, Mr. Royce, Miss 
Kate Vaughan, and that brilliant galaxy he 
amused the generation of boys who have 
become nice old gentlemen. He stayed at 
the Gaiety for eight years. 

Then he started out on his own, touring 
the provinces to such good purpose that he 
was able to build his theatre in the Strand, 
which was opened on October 17, 1887 
Mr. Terry found a perfect gold mine in Swee¢ 
Lavender, which he produced in the following 
year, and it is perhaps in the part of Dick 
Phenyl that he will be best remembered, 
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Edward Terry 
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Mr. Terry has, however, risen far above 
the mere footlights. He takes the keenest 
interest in public life such as very few 
actors ever care to do. Thus, for 
example, he was a member of the 
Strand District Board of Works ; he 
has been on the board of Charing 
Cross Hospital and also on the Board 
of Guardians, while he has identified 
himself with charities of every kind, 
especially with those connected with 
his art. He is a Freemason and 
has addressed the Church Congress. 

Mr. Terry, who lost his first wife a 
few years ago, has one son on the 
stage. He has acted all round the 
world. On December 17 he leaves for 
a tour in America, his bride accom- 
panying him. 


Russell 
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Who is an actor 
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A YOUNG PLAYER WITH AN 


TLE, PATE re. 


INTERESTING PEDIGREE 


The late Sir Augustus Harris’s only Daughter. 


MISS FLORENCE HARRIS AS THE 


Ves Florence Harris, whe has been so 
*% constant a companion with her mother 
since her father’s death, has recently gone 
on, the stage, and is now touring with 
Mrs. Michael Gunn’s company. It is a very 
appropriate engagement for Mrs. Gunn is 
the widow of the well-known manager, 
Mr. Michael Gunn of Dublin, and she is 


running the company largely on account ot 
her young daughter, Miss Haidee Gunn, who 
has become a remarkably clever actress. It 
is not often that the daughters of two such 
well-known managers appear in the same 
company. Miss Harris is seen here as the 
Duchess of Portsmouth,in Well Gwyn. Her 
mother, Lady Harris, has accentuated the 
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“DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH” 


Swaines, Broadstuirs 


IN “NELL GWYN ” 


acting traditions of the family by marrying 
Mr. Edward Terry. Miss Harris is a pale, 
pretty girl, with raven-black hair and expres- 
sive eyes. All old playgoers will wish her 
luck in her new career. She has been born 
and bred on the stage as it were and should 
make a success of an art in which her father’s 
family made their mark. 


THE TALLER 


A Woman Hamlet. — Mrs. Bandmann- 
Palmer is one of the best-known actress- 
managers in the country. She varies her 
vépertoire with East Lynne, Masks and 
Faces, and plays of the older school, but it 
must be remembered that she was responsible 
for the striking (but unlucky) play by Suder- 
mann, produced at Mr. Penley’s theatre, Fol- 


lowing the example of the late Miss Marriott she his played the 
Many players now well known to 


part of Hamlet over 4oo times. 
Londoners have been trained in her company. 


Miss Gertrude Burnett.—Miss Gertrude 
Burnett is a promising young actress who in 
the country has chiefly played the parts asso- 
ciated with Miss Mary Moore, and she played 
the leadin A/tss Elizabeth’s Prisoner on the 
occasion of a “flying matinée” at Brighton, 
given by Mr. Lewis Waller and his London 
company. Miss Burnett has also distinguished 
herself in performances of the Stage Society. 
One of the best things she did was in the 
Sudermann play which Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer 
produced. I forget nearly everybody else in 
it except Miss Burnett, who played her part 
with a quiet, almost Quakerish, charm. She 
is a daughter of Mr. Alfred Burnett, one of 
the professors at the Royal Academy of 
Music and the conductor of the Blackheath 


Brno Hughes 
MRS. BANDMANN-PALMER 


As Hamlet, which she has played 400 times 


concerts, the programme of the twenty-fourth 
season of which is excellent. One very inte- 
resting fixture is that for December 14, when 
The Dream of Gerontius will be given with 
Miss Muriel Foster as the angel. 

Miss Molloy’s Stage Career.—Miss 
Molloy’s first appearance was at Drury 
Lane as one of Mr. John d’Auban’s special 
dancers ; she was next at the Hippodrome as 
a special dancer under Mr. Will Bishop, next 
in the Glasgow pantomime in a leading part, 
singing and dancing, and next played Mabel in 
the touring company of the Diury Lane drama, 
The Flood Tide. She is now playing Miss 
Ellaline Terriss’s part in 7he Cherry Girl 
No. 1 Company on tour. 


The ‘‘Lady Bass.”—Miss Violet Elliott 
is benefiting by the big boom she has got in 
the newspapers and has attracted great atten- 
tion at the Alhambra. She sings the low D 
with ease, and though it is by no means 
unique Miss Elliott’s voice is remarkable. 


Australia, which is proving such a land of song. 


Some Players from 


the Provinces. 


: L, Caswall Srnith 
THE ‘*LADY BASS” 


Miss Violet Elliott, who is singing at the Alhambra 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. JOHN BRINSMEAD, AGED NINETY 


The well-known piano-maker celebrated his birthday 
on October 13 


“Langper 
MISS GERTRUDE BURNETT 


Who supported Mr. Waller in his flying trip with 
Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner 


She comes from 
two helpers. 
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the most amusing books I have ever read. 
the writer says he has attended only four funerals in his life of 


great-grandchildren. 
To-day he has 300 workmen. 
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The Life of a Showman.—I had a call 
the other day from an old showman who sold 
me a copy of his autobiography—a most 
amusing production like many similar and 
little-known pamphlets I have collected in 
my time, I remember one in particular, the 
reminiscences of a professional rat-catcher, 
published in the provinces, which was one of 
In the present case 


sixty-two years, and in each case he followed 
a clown to the grave! He tells a curious 
experience of playing for a night with Arthur 
Roberts in Gorleston. A real Bohemian (not 
London-made), he closes his life story thus —— 

Dear readers and brother baldpates (as my thirty 
four-year-old chum, Sam Redfern, used to say to the 
hair-dyed mashers in the front seats at the London Pav.), 
I must conclude with something lively, so I quote from 
a tombstone I read in St..Albans churchyard some ten 
years ago, and it read thusly —— 

SacrRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH REYNOLDS 
Who departed this life so and so— 
AGED 52 YEARS 

Farewell, vain world! I've had enough of thee, 

And now am careless what thou sayst of me. 

Thy smiles T-want not, nor thy frowns I fear, 

My days are past, my head lieth quiet here. 
When I read the above I thought, ‘‘ Joseph, my lad, 
you're a chap after my own heart." 


MISS ELSIE MOLLOY 


Who acts in The Cherry Gul in the provinces 


Miss Gladys Unger.—It was among the 
picturesque hills of California only about 
twenty years ago that Miss Gladys Unger 
first opened her eyes—uncommonly pretty 
eyes by the way. Her grandfather was a 
famous pioneer, Robert Buchanan by name, 
and was killd while leading an expedition 
against the bandits who were terrorising the 
conntry at the time, so it is not surpris- 
ing that Miss Unger is imbued with more 
than an ordinary spirit of romance. Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks was the first to introduce Miss 
Unger’s work to London, and recently Mr, 
Bourchier produced a four-act comedy by her. 


The Veteran Mr. Brinsmead.—Mr. John 
Brinsmead, the well-known pianoforte maker, 
has received many congratulations, for he was 
ninety years old on October 13. Born near 
Torrington, he was married sixty-seven years 
ago, and his bride is still alive. He has four 
sons and three daughters living, twelve male 
and, ten female grandchildren, besides seven 
He founded his famous business in 1837 with 
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THE 
TATLER 
gave some 
account of 
Mr. George 
Meredi h’s 
interview 
with the 
New York 
World so 
far sas) at 
related to 
the subjects 
of marriage 
and divorce. 
Mr. Meredith had much to say to the same interviewer concerning 
the topic of the present and future of American literature, and the 
interview continued as follows :— 

“You have a high opinion of the future of America ? ” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “The possibilities of American development 
are boundless.” 

“Tn literature ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “In everything. They are a great people.” 

“ But has America ever produced a great writer ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH (pausing) : “ No, not a great writer, but there 
you must emphasize ‘ great.’ She has produced excellent writers, 
some of the best writers, but not great.” 

“She has not produced a great novelist ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “No. But again I say you must emphasize 
“ereat.? Some of the best literature is American. Take Emerson. 
Emerson is a grand fellow. There is no more hopeful writer for 
young men than Emerson. He gives strength in the right direction, 
high ideals, noble thoughts. No better present could be given toa 
young man than Emerson's Essays.” 

“Do you mean in a literary or a moral sense ? ” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “I mean in a moral sense; I mean for the 
moral development of youth. Emerson is a good man, a man of 
thoughtful mind.” 

** America has produced no great poet ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “No. But again emphasize ‘ great.’” 

“What American writers besides Emerson first occur to you at 
the moment ?”’ 

Mr. MEREDITH: ‘Lowell is excellent, Then there is Edgar 
Allan Poe. Edgar Allan Poe is the best writer of short stories we 
have. Bret Harte is good. Henry James is admirable.” 

“ America has produced no great dramatist ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: ‘*No; but you must not bein a hurry. How 
old is America ? How old are the other countries which have done 
great things? How long have they taken to do great things? 
America is young, very young. She is still growing. She has not 
reached maturity. You must give her time. Remember also that 
she cannot be making great manifestations in all directions at the 
same time. Her great manfestations at the present moment are 
in the direction of inventions. The Americans are the greatest 
inventors in the world. Her commercial manifestations are also 
great. She stands in the foremost rank.” 

“What will be her position in relation to other nations fifty 
years hence?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “ Fifty years hence—twenty-five years hence— 
America will be the first nation in the world. America and Japan ; 
those are the nations of the future.” 

“And England ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH (leaning back in the chair): “And England ” 
(mournfully), “ I hope we shall take our place too.” 

‘And France?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : “ France will hold a good place.” 

“But in England they think France is in a state of decay. What 
do you think?” 

Mr. MrrReEpDITH ;: “In England they make themselves think any- 
thing about a people whom they do not like. France has done great 
things in the world and will do great things again. The energy, the 
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vivacity, the recuperative powers, of the French people are great. 
France received a blow in 1870, but she will recover. She made a 
mistake in her alliance with Russia, but she will stick to it whatever 
calamities befall Russia, for she is chivalrous. But she ought really 
to be on the side of Japan, for the French are like the Japanese in 
many things. The Japanese soldier has the dash of the French 
soldier, and I hope he has the chivalry too.” 

“You disapp-ove of Russia’s policy in the war?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “I do. It isa mad policy; all this trouble for 
a po:t. Remember for a port Russia provoked this war as England 
provoked the war in the Transvaal. England got her lesson, and 
Russia is getting her lesson too.” 

“ To vo back to American literature. Do you think America has 
produced a great stylist ?? 

Mr. MEREDITH ;: ‘No; you cannot have a great stylist in the 
Envlish language.” 

“You ought not to say that.” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “ But they sav I am obscure.” 

‘“‘ What is the language of style?” 

Mr. MEREDITH (enthus astically): ‘‘ French; French. They are 
the stylists of the world. The language lends itself to style. The 
genius of the people is creative of style. Look at Chateaubriand, at 
Renan. Renan’s Souvenirs a’Enfance et de Jeunesse is the per- 
fection of style. There is no decay in the literature of France. 
French drama is excellent. There is a theatre of ideas in France. 
Think of that. Splendid !” 

“ But England has produced some great stylists ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH : ‘‘ Yes; Addison, Thackeray.” 

“By the way, where do you place the Germans in the face of the 
future ?” 

Mr. MEREDITH: “The Germans will stand well. They area 
people of great intellectual vigour. The German Army proved itself 
a great fighting instrument. We must have conscription in England. 
It is the’only thing. It will help to fuse classes and to bring the best 
men forward. But you must have a cup of tea.” The tea was 
brought and we settled down to it. Mr. Meredith’s' attendant brought 
in some more sheets of paper on which to take notes. 

Mr. MEREDITH: ‘No, no; don’t tempt him further. To-day I 
received a letter from the editor of a newspaper asking me to write 
an article for him. I declined, and here I am now having my talk 
taken down and to be reported in an American newspaper. But” 
(piteously) “don’t let them put in those awful headings, I pray.” 

We chatted a little longer over the tea and then I said farewell. 
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My Vase from Far Japan 


A timid little lover in an attitude of grace 
With a funny little simper on his funny little face; 

And a robe of green and amber, and a deferential air, 
And a crown upon h's forehead does the little lover wear ; 
And I know that he is thinking 

Thcughts the sweetest lover can, 
Though he silent as a sphinx is 
On my vase from far Japan. 


And the little lady near him is sedately looking down 
At the dainty drifting drapery of her gaily-glowing gown, 
And her hair is smoothly knotted on her pretty little head, 
And her eyes are slanting upward, and her mouth is rosy red 
As she slyly seems to listen 
To the timid little man 
Who is paying her his homage 
On my vase from far Japan. 


Alf around them roses blossom such as never elsewhere grew; 
Birds above that in no other clime or country ever flew; 
And foreign fruits hang heavily from slenderest of stems, 
And golden wings of butterflies are crusted thick with gems, 
And the tints of all are tangled 
In the tracery on the fan 
OF the coy, coquettish lady 
On my vase from far Japan. 
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can give the sim- 

plest possible an- 
swer to the question, 
“ Why did you become 
a caricaturist?” And 
the answer is, I could 
not help myself, because 
I was born and bred in 
a family of artists. My 
father was Edward 
Matthew Ward, R.A., 
the historical painter ; 
my mother, who is 
now in her seventy- 
second year, and I am 
profoundly thankful to 
say enjoys excellent 
heaith, is an artist and still regularly exhibits at the Academy ; two 
of my sisters are very clever amateurs; my great-grandfather was 
James Ward, another Academician, several of whose paintings are 
in the National Gallery ; my mother’s father was George Raphael 
Ward, an eminent engraver, and her grcat-uncle was William 
Ward, A.R.A. 

1 was born in 1853, and when I was eight years old was sent to 
school at Salt Hill. Later I was packed off to Eton accompanied 
by special instructions from my father that whenever I was seen 
drawing the pencil was to be taken from my hands. By that time I 
had shown a distinct craving for artistic work, but my father, so far 
from encouraging me to follow in his footsteps, discouraged me in 
every way. ‘This may seem strange, but he knew too. much of the 
difficulties of the artist and the precarious nature of art as a pro- 
fession to wish me to embark upon painting as a career. But I 
suppose that what was bred in the bone would come out in the 
flesh. Sketch I would, and sketch | did, and my sketching mostly 
took the form of portraiture or, oftener still, caricaturing. 

It was impossible for me to overcome this evil tendency and to 
crush the temptation to “draw” my fellow creatures—in a double 
sense. Regardless of the paternal repression I caricatured many of 
my father’s famous artistic friends. He saw my works, and I lost 
sight of them. Years afterwards I found that he had ke;t them 
under lock and key, presumably so that his friends’ feelings should 
not be shocked or outraged by the sight of my productions. 

Determined to do his best for my welfare and desirous that J 
should earn an honest and respectable living my father arrang:d to 
put me in an eminent architect’s office when I had left Eton and 
Barnes, where my education was finished. But while I liked the 
drawing part of the business well enough I loathed the general 
routine and detail, and could neithcr be persuaded nor forced to 
abandon my desire for original work. Eventually my father gave 
up the contest, and I was ent: red as a student at the Royal Academy. 
By this time I had, | suppose, shown some signs of artistic grace, 
for 1 had exhibited a bust in the sculpture room at the Academy and 
drawings in the architectural rooms. I was fortunate, too, in getting 
some illustrations accepted for the Graphic, amongst them being 
portraits of several eminent politicians and artists. 

The actual manner of my becoming a caricatur'st was this: 
It was known in the immediate family circle that I was fond of this 
particular class of work, and Mr. Millais--as he then was—was 
amongst my father’s friends who had heard of it. He asked to see 
my books of sketches, and was, | am glad to say, so pleased with 
his inspection that he brought about my introduction to Mr. T. 
Gibson Bowles, who was the proprietor of Vanity Fair. 

I submitted a drawing and it was accepted. On March 1, 1873 
—thirty-one years ago—it was published, and that began an almost 
unbroken connection with Vanity Fair. That—my first cartoon— 
was unsigned. I think it was one of my strongest. The title was 
“ Old Bones,” and the subject was Professor Owen. 

While referring to this period I may mention a very interesting 
fact which has not, I believe, hitherto been made public. It relates 
to the World and a scheme of ‘attractive and readable advertise- 
ments” which was formed when that paper was first launched. 
The idea was to publish an entirely ‘new kind of advertisement,” 
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and some of these ad- 
vertisenents were to 
be headed by ‘Sa grace- 
ful or comic design on 
wood drawn by an 
English or French 
artist of established 
reputation whose 
sketch will command 
attention. Messrs. 
Leslie Ward, Cham, 
Grevin, and Miss G, 
Bowers are amongst 
the distinguished artists 
whose genius will illus- 
trate the World.” 1 
have a copy of this 
rare two-leaved preliminary announcement which gives a couple of 
examples of the proposed advertisements. One is accompanied by 
a remarkable woodcut of horses and riders in the Row, with a slim 
lady in the saddle and in the foreground a fat coachman on the 
box, perhaps by way of contrast. That was the picture; this was 
the advertisement :— 

“Mr. Chaplin was the other day remarking to Admiral Rous 
that there had seldom been so good a show of hacks and harness 
horses as is this year to be seen every day in the Park. ‘Quite 
agree with you,’ said the admiral, ‘and nearly all the best animals 
have been bought at Mercer’s Horse Mart, 6, Park Lane.’” 

Under the pseudonym of “Spy” I have contributed for more 
than thirty years to Vanity Fair. I have cealt with evry type of 
prominent man, endeavouring by means of cartoons to express their 
character. Z/a/, more than caricature, has been my object, because 
I must confess that I am not specially attracte! by the ordinary 
method of exaggeration which is furnished by the big head on the 
little body. In the pursuit of my calling I have had numberless 
amusing and interesting experiences, and have, of course, studied an 
army of human beings. Twice a weck when the Houses of Par- 
liament are sitting 1 journey to Westminster for the purpose of 
making mental studies. I rarely make a sketch. What I want to 
catch is some characteristic pose, some peculiarity of expressi n, some 
special thing of which the subject himself may be entirely ignorant 
and which will yet indelibly impress his personality on his friends. 

I do not think the outside individual can utderstand—it is 
impossible that he should do so—the difficultics which a carica- 
turist like myself has to encounter in the pursuit of his work. In the 
case of a prominent preacher which I now have in hand I have 
made at least half-a-dozen careful sketches, and am still unsatisfied. 
In another case, that of a famous politician, | persuaded a common 
friend to get him aside, talk with him, and make him smile—a thing 
he seldom does. The friend wished to introduce me so that I could 
make a sketch in the most favourable circumstances, but I preferred 
to stand aside and watch and get mentally what I sought. This I 
did, and as the result of my observations | have secured a caricatuie 
and a characteristic attitude. 

Often enough famous men will come to my studio and give special 
sittings. With few exceptions, I think, the subjects do not object to 
be treated ; but sometimes they rise in their wrath against me. For 
instance, Sir William Broadbent complained in the medical and 
general press not long ago that he had been cartooned in Vanity 
Fair. He said he did not either appreciate or covet the distinction, 
and wanted the profession to know that it was entirely unauthorised 
and against his wish. “JI remember,” he added, “ that Sir James 
Paget was subjected to a similar indignity.” 

It is a coincidence that one of the most successful caricatures | 
ever produced was also one of the most easily executed. That was 
the cartoon of Corney Grain and George Grossmith, which I really 
drew privately, but it was seen and admired with the result that it 
was specially subscribed for and published, and as far as financial 
return is concerned was probably the most remunerative bit of work 
of that particular kind I ever did. 

Perhaps I may add that my time is by no means all occupied in 
caricature work. Iam very busily employed as a portrait painter. 


MR. LESLIE WARD 
At the age of 4 
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DRAWN BY STARR WOOD 


ANTICIPATION 


ime a’coming 


sa long t 


but 


te close, 


That motor sounds qu 


Countryman (hard of hearing) 
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“THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 
Which of Our Pretty Children will Win it? 


| is needless to say that a paper of the quality of THE TATLER is constantly taking to itself many new subscribers. Among recent additions 
to our subscription list there would appear to be many who have not followed our Pretty Children Competition judging by the constant 


succession of photographs that are still coming in. 


These photographs we have regretfully to return. 


The Pretty Children Competition 


ended in September, and no further photographs can be received as competitors for our silver cup which will be awarded the first week in 


December to the child whom our readers adjudge the prettiest. j 
issue for November 30, and we then invite post cards addressed, ‘‘ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition, 


We shall give one page a week of pretty children up to and including our 


” as to which of the children 


that have appeared in THE TATLER between September 14 and November 30 is considered by our readers to be the prettiest, and the child 
whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded the silver cup. 


“THE TATLER” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


POST CARD COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards ? 


Jayepone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. 
cards are destroyed. This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The majority of these post 
The editor of THE 


TATLER has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes 


will be given away :— 


First 


Prize, a Gold Watch valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general effect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. The competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23—a coupon will be found on the last page of THE TATLER, éz., the 


page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


For Rules see Previous Issues 
Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Thirteenth Series) 


bey ae} A G 
2. E Vv E 
Op ass Oise BaeeBigeaeek 
Ave LUE orbs ae Rese 
5. I N D I A 
6. N oO oO N 


3. Rover" explained as ‘‘pirate'’ is accepted, and 
“‘ranger "’ as ‘f bushranger."’ 


Correct answers to No, 2 have been received from: 
Aenea, Aldershot, A.C.R., Altisidora, Ashbury, Almeria, 
Arho, April, Attrisolle, Alnwick, Arosa, Audreyia, Adecee, 
Aston, Abos, Atalanta, Adabarth, Abeille, Anovice, Able, 
Agag, Adorage, Agnes, Abe, A.M.O.S., Aredark, Arch- 
way, Aggio, Abna, Aceta, Altanower, Awfyttur, Ajanda, 
Amsted, Brockhill, Bruiser, Beauty, Boz, Briar-rose, 
Benz, Berth, Baloo, Barina, Belmanor, Bydif, Bedford, 
Baturi, Bloomsbury, Beaskey, Bricky, Bluebags, Britonia, 
Blackie, Bladud, Belotelo, Billee, Bendy, Babette, Bimbo, 
Bunny, Brutus, Bydand, Bosso, Bulbul, Bavette, Bos- 
mere, Corban, Culverin, Clarelou, Corrib, Chough, 
Cheyne, Cairo, Chiria, Courtier, Chicot, Cantiniere, 
Cocoa, Cherry-bobs, Caddles, Cherry-cheeks, Cwrwda, 
Criffel, Chippers, Cass, Coryanthes, Cigarette, Coomb, 
C.R., Constantia, Castledene, Cervin, Chinka, Ca-ira, 
Chelfish, Corbiniere, Cuscus, Candun, Chid, Cunctator, 
Cyprus, Charingthay, Carlos, Caldan, Chinchin, Cherie, 
Glipnies Coalpan, Colepark, Doune, Dumnorix, Don- 
netta, Duchess, Darekil, Doveton, Dainty, Doma, Dear- 
thing, Daxy, Dante, Dunmore, Dale, Daddy, Doge, 
Dignity, Derfla, Donna, Dinah, Dorothee, Duquessa, 
Dodpoller, Driscoll, Dogfox, Dewankhas, Dodo, Dear- 
one, Diogenes, Eliot, Etteragram, Eiya, Ethna, Elleville, 
Elms, Enos, Eastwind, Ensham, Evelyn, Evilo, Ethie, 
Florodora, Fortiter, Fulwood, Fulmarno, Flare, Forty- 
two, Fidelia, Frisquet, Fern, Fradora, Flosager Ferret, 
Floss-silk, Fog, Firefly, Furry, Florence, Fiora, Francis, 
Freda, Guppy, Gopher, Glynn, Gasco, Golden-girl, Gem, 
Grey-eyes, Golomine, Griselda, Gudgeon, Gatebell, 
Glenmalure, Grumgrizzly, Golo, Gollywog, Glevum, 
Hopeitsright, Honolulu-loo, Hazelnut, Humber, Hittite, 
Hawkley, Hoopoe, Hartoffska, Heath, Hibernia, Horsa, 
Howitzer, Herr-oil, Harkit, Hati, Hook, Hudor, Hadith, 
Hemlock, Heaton, Ignota, Inverloddon, Jacko, Janus, 
Joker, Jag, Joblinski, Jaelsee, Jackson, Kipper, Kiwi, 
Kingsan, Kamoral, Keys, Kamsin, Kooc, Kathbaron, 
Keewee, Katinka, Kinghawkes, King-cole, Kempsey, 
Keepatit, Ko, Kettle, Lengthington, Lutra, Louth, 
Louisa, Lannie, Lhasa, Long-tom, Libussa, Leep, 
Lulu, Lady-bower, Lorraine, Lamlash, Links, Mourino, 
Monty, Munshi-ji, Mother-bunch, Mars, Mascotte, 


Minatur, Manor, Midge, Mavourneen, Mahtal, Messalina, 
Marion, Mendip, Marie, Massaie2ne, Monazite, Mummer, 
Miggins, Melisande, Macaudax, M.L.H., Moremie, 
Minorca, Magallan, Mudjekeewis, Madju, Meta, Mingo, 
Nibs, Naerc, Nimble, Nworb, Nacnud, Novice, Nigger, 
No-luck, Nuts, Nelto, Nitram, Oh-girls, Og, Owlet, Oh- 
there, Ortowin, Oku, Orion, Olea, Oak, Owen, Osoesi, 
Port-gregg, Pongo, Pixie, Pegunhere, Phi, Pearl, Pacdam, 
Pelleas, Pompom, Paris, Petite, Park, Pingpong, Punjab, 
Pop, Poop, Paddy, Piccino, Pongkyle, Polmood, Peugeot, 
Pluto, Pollywaddles, Penguin, Primavera, Quixote, Quill, 
Queerlock, Regina, Robin, Rumtifoo, Raven, Revlos, 
Roma, Ruby, Ronpu, R.G.A., Remus, Ripping, Rock, 
Roy, Square, She, Snipe, Serapion, Snibbets. Sandow, 
Sheward, Seastar, Sophia, Seeker, Selie, Sweetbells, 
Southoe, Salmon, Solver, Sherkolmes, Speranza, Stede, 
Silver-fox, Sturford, Smut, Shamrock, Snipper, Stroller, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Thirteenth Series) 


Chief town is this within the Irish seas, 
And that the stream that washes by its quays. 
The natives like to give replies that please. 


. The shadow of the sun falls on it, and 
So shows the time of day (or moving hand). 
Plural for meeting of seven ways doth stand. 


. Most southern of the four cantons which broke 
Off first the burden of the Austrian yoke. 

It owns the town where the brave William Tell 
(So runs the fiction) proved his skill so well. 

. Striving to frighten others by loud brag, 
Boasting of strength to hide the limbs that flag, 
Trying it on in hope to win by this, 

Russia's past master at the trick, I wis. 

. The staff of life compact as ready food. 
Also, it means to lounge in idle mood. 

. Parent of much of wickedness and lies 
And superstitious fears and cruelties. 

Yet, where 'tis bliss, 'twere folly to be wise. 

. Bouquet we call it, when we grandly write. 
It has a humbler name which fits this light. 


Scraps, Sunbeam, Solent, Scafell, Sivart, Smart, Stodgy, 
Skerry, St. Quentin, Supercargo, Sa, Speedwell, Senga, 
Trilby, Tootles, Talfourd, Towser, Tina, Toy, Tiptilted, 
Truth, Tamworth, Talbot, Tadpole, Tobias-john, Teufel, 
Toby, Tangley, Three-tricks, Torpedo, Tiballak, Tele- 
phone, Troloss, Tax, Titmouse, Taffy, Troglodite, Tin- 
mar, Tipwit, Usher, Victor, Virginian, Vermas, Vero- 
nique, Vinna, Viper, Wimbledon, Wild-violet, Welling- 
ton, Wyvern, Wild-walker, Waughtauk, Waxsteed, Wyst, 
Winifred, Waterside, Whittington, We-two, Weel, 
Weazel, Wistahs, Whereisit, Wildman, What-ho, Warri- 
gal, Wicwaka, Warher, Wynell, Walneerg, Wozzleite, 
Workitout, Widow-twigg, Wasp, Wizard, Xain, Xit, 
Yma, Yasmar, Yeliab, Yoko, Yamay, Yellow, Yeleklub, 


Ynnocencia, Zena, Zarabin, Zimmy, Zoreyda, Zulu, 
Zargontoste, Zingari, Zephyrine, Zamzam, Zumchoo, 
Zarinda, 


‘* Pizarro,"’ ‘‘ Nworb,"’ and ‘‘ Tamerlane”’ are credited 
with correct answers to No. 1. 

In reply to many new solvers, Brewer's Reader's 
Handbook, Pearson's Acrostic Dictionary, Nuttall’s 
Dictionary, and the index of a good atlas are all likely to 
be of help. 


Twelfth Series 


Of the successful solvers of No. 13 ‘‘ Keepatit,” 
‘« Splendide,"’ and ‘‘ Ushei”' missed No. 12; ‘‘ Oak,"' No.2; 
“ Truth, '’ No. 4; and ‘‘ Oh-there’"’ did not begin until 
No. 11. For the other ties alone (who have all solved the 
thirteen acrostics correctly) the following is set :— 


Special Acrostic 


'Gainst the deceits and dangers we are warned, 
Of these and yet another. Has it dawned? -- 


1. Place last my second letter and you make 

A toothsome bird which niggers love to take. 
Walked to the block kicking the head aside 

Of his own comrade, and ‘‘ Make way,”’ he cried. 
This pleased the tyrant, or the youth had died. 


2. 


3. The Rothschilds’ rival not so long ago 
Rashly o’erleapt himself, and thence came woe. 


4. A flower round which much sentiment has played. 
Three of them to the King are yearly paid, 


5. Give me a head, and I am David's wife. 
David for my sake went on risking life ; 
In dark disguise he met a poisoned knife. 


Explanations must be given. No alternatives can be 
accepted. If no answer is correct the nearest and best 
may be taken. Answers must arrive not later than first 
post on Monday. No answer will be accepted unless the 
pseudonym is clearly written at the top. 
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Current Games, 


A ‘Squash” Championship. — Some 
months ago a suggestion was made in these 
columns that a “squash”? championship 
might be held at the same time as the 
amateur racket championship, when there is 
always a goodly collection of players to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Queen’s Club. 
The matches might take place in the new 
squash court at Lord’s, which is slightly longer 
than the ordinary courts and has some other 
minor distinctive features of its own. I was 
told by an old Harrovian the other day that 
squash in this court is the finest game in the 
world. There are hundreds of good squash 
players in England, but without a champion- 
ship it is not easy to ascertain their comparative 
form. G. J. V. Weigall has a great reputa- 
tion, but I believe the finest exponent of 
squash in the country is A. F. Kemp, a 
brother of M. C. and C. W. M., who played 
cricket and rackets for Harrow about twenty- 
five years ago. Harrow, of course, is the 
home of squash, and nearly every Harrow 
boy can play the game in some sort of fashion. 


Rowland Hill’s Successor.—The English 
Rugby has its faults, but it is quite unjust to 
accuse that body of inconsistency because 
while setting its face against professional 
payment in football it has now appointed a 
paid secretary to take the place of Mr. Rowland 
Hill. Mr. Hill’s exceedingly vigorous person- 
ality made him the master rather than the 


servant of the committee, but however 
excellently this arrangement may have 


answered in Rowland Hill’s case it is more 
satisfactory as a general rule that the secretary 
should be the subordinate of the commnittee 
by whom he is appointed. In any case the 
increase in the business transacted by the 
Rugby Union made it impossible to find a 
suitable man of sufficient means and leisure 
to undertake the secretarial duties for the mere 
love of it. On the whole, no better successor 
to Hill could have been found than Mr, Percy 
Coles. He was at Rugby just twenty-five 
years ago and gota place as a fresher in the 
excellent Oxford fifteen captained by Grant 
Asher in 1884. He subsequently played with 
distinction for Blackheath, and perhaps the 
only objection to be urged against his appoint- 
ment is that from his surroundings and 
tradition he is not likely to offer any active 
Opposition to the more reactionary section of 
the Rugby Union. 


The Corinthians.— Many followers of the 
Corinthians read with regret the announce- 
ment that Queen’s Club has been abandoned 
in favour of Leyton. Queen’s has been asso- 
ciated for so long with the Corinthians and 
the class of football they represent that when 
transferred to Leyton the club .will hardly 
appear the same. This, however, will not be 
the first season the Corinthians have appeared 
on the Essex county ground. I have a very 
vivid recollection of a match between Aston 
Villa and the Corinthians at Leyton in 1893. 
It was a high scoring game, and the Villa, 
who were at their very best about that time, 
defeated their opponents by, I think, 6 goals 
to 4. Fry and Oakley were the Corinthian 
backs and had some wonderful sprints with 
Athersmith, who was travelling like a motor 
car. On that particular day he served slightly 
faster than cither of the famous Oxford pair. 


Sports, 


Fry and Oakley, by the way, have cause to 
remember Athersmith, whose tremendous 
turn of speed cost the Corinthians the Dewar 
Shield in 1901, when, playing centre-forward 
in the second half, he managed once to get 
clean away from the Corinthian backs and to 
score the winning goal. 


Taylor 
THE CAPTAIN OF CARDIFF 


Cecil Biggs, a member of a family of 
Welsh footballers 


An Inaccessible Ground. — The main 
objection to the Leyton ground is the extreme 
difficulty of reaching it. Only the keenest 
enthusiast will care to face the horrors of 
Liverpool Street Station on Saturday after- 
noon when the suburban exodus is in full 
swing. The marvel to me is not that the 


C.F. Hands, copyright of ‘* The Tatler’ 
ES Was EE ElO mals 


The well-known international, who has just 
retired from football 


trains are overcrowded but that the company 
manages to convey the teaming population 
to its destination in safety. I know there are 
many lovers of good football in London who 
have never seen a match at Tottenham 
simply because the game is not worth the 
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and Pastimes. 


candle—the candle being a Great Eastern com- 
partment with a couple of dozen passengers 
standing on one’s toes. It is true that a trip 
to West Kensington by the District Railway 
is not the most comfortable of journeys, but 
for the followers of the Corinthians the journey 
is at any rate in many cases part of the 
route to their own homes. 


Roberts, Dawson, and Stevenson.— 
Thwarted ambition seems to be the unhappy 
lot of the professional billiard-p'ayer. Here 
are Roberts, Dawson, and Stevenson pro- 
claiming in the Sporting Life their burning 
desire to play a match with each other, but 
some apparently trifling circumstance prevents 
any of the challenges from being accepted. 
Of course, all this newspaper warfare does not 
deceive anybody versed in the history of 
billiards, and it is astonishing that sensible 
men should indulge in it. My own impression 
is that Dawson and Stevenson are more 
anxious to play Roberts than Roberts is to 
play either Stevenson or Dawson. In the 
first place Roberts has everything to lose 
and not very much to gain from a match with 
either of the two players mentioned. At 
present he can boast of an undefeated record, 
while a defeat by Stevenson or Dawson would 
wreck his reputation. Moreover, Roberts’s 
offer to give Stevenson a fairly substantial 
start does not look as if he meant business. 
During Roberts’s absence from England 
Stevenson has reached a position in the 
world of billiards which makes it exceedingly 
unlikely that he would accept odds from any 
rival, even when the rival happens to be John 
Roberts. A deféat on even terms by Roberts 
would not seriously affect the reputation of 
either Dawson or Stevenson, but a defeat at 
odds would be quite another story. 


Billiards and Chess.—Something analo- 
gous to Roberts’s challenge occurred in the 
chess world about twenty-five years ago, when 
Steinitz offered a start of two games to Zuker- 
tort. Steinitz was probably perfectly genuine 
in his offer as at the time he was capable of 
successfully conceding the odds, but an accept- 
ance by Zukertort would have been a tacit 
confession that he was in a class below his 
challenger, and nothing came of the offer. At 
present Stevenson and Dawson claim to be 
in the same class as Roberts though he 
may be admitted to be a finer player, and 
defeat by him in a match on level terms 
would not involve any loss of dignity. On 
the other hand, a victory at odds would not 
in the least add to the prestige of either 
Dawson or Stevenson, and defeat would at 
once remove them from the position they 
have occupied in the public mind since Roberts 
left England five years ago. Under the cir- 
cumstances, until Roberts modifies the terms 
of his challenge there does not appear to be 
even a distant probability of a match. Roberts, 
I take it, must be almost as good as ever, or 
must imagine that he is, or he would hardly 
have ventured on his challenge. His offer of 
2,000 points start may be so much bluff, but 
I hardly think he would have issued even a 
bluffing challenge unless he were prepared to 
meet Dawson or Stevenson ultimately in a 
genuine match on level terms. For ninety 
men out of a hundred playing as Roberts 
has been playing of late years on second-rate 


RE aA OR. 


tables with third, fourth, and fifth rate oppo- 
nents would involve a permanent loss of 
form, but it is unsafe to apply ordinary canons 
to genius. A great natural player of any 
game, whether a Roberts or a Grace, defies 
all laws and standards of criticism. 


Cambridge Rugger.—The university teams 
for some reason are generally slow in getting 


quarter line can work effectively behind beaten 
forwards. Indeed, the real merit of the 
system invented, or perfected, by Arthur 
Gould is that it enables a really first-rate set 
of forwards to reap the full reward of their 
labours from the three-quarter line being re- 
adjusted so as to take every advantage of the 
opportunities offered them. The assumption 
so common in English Rugby circles that 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY V. RICHMOND 
A tussle for the ball 


into form, and though Richmond were much 
too good for the light blues last Saturday 
week Cambridge has the making of an ex- 
ceedingly useful fifteen. As one saw them 
at Richmond the men are all at fives and 
sixes at present, but there is plenty of good 
material. The really weak spot is at half 
back. Hancock and Butcher did what they 
liked with the Cambridge pair although the 
extreme selfishness of Hancock ought not to 
make him a difficult man to deal with when once 
his somewhat obvious tactics are understood. 
When Oxford meets Richmond I fancy that 
Hancock will have it forcibly impressed on 
him by Stoop and Munro that not even the 
greatest of halves can play a whole fifteen 
single-handed. On the previous Saturday 
against Old Merchant Taylors Hancock’s 
individualism met with the fate it deserved. 
Twenty years ago Hancock would have been 
regarded as a really brilliant and effective 
half-back ; to-day he is merely an interesting 
illustration of the methods which proved 
successful when combination was unknown. 


Blackheath v. Newport.— It seems some- 
what hasty to assume that because Black- 
heath beat Newport the methods of the 
London club have been proved to be more 
successful than the more modern tactics 
of Welsh football. Blackheath has an ex- 
ceptionally fine set of forwards this season, 
while both fore and aft Newport is the 
weakest of the prominent Welsh clubs. 
Nobody, I suppose, has ever doubted that the 
Welsh methods of back play are useless 
unless supplemented by powerful and clever 
forwards, and the Newport scrum this year is 
neither powerful nor clever. The antiquarians 
who opposed the introduction of the four 
three-quarter system imagined that their 
Opposition was justified when the first Welsh 
internitional teams to adopt the system were 
easily routed. The true explanation, of 
course, of the rout was that the Welshmen 
had not in those days realised that no three- 


the Welsh system has reduced the forwards 
to nonentities is directly contrary to fact. 
The success of Welsh scientific back play 
depends for its very existence on capable 
forwards. Had Ireland possessed an Arthur 
Gould the Irish international teams in the 
middle of the nineties would have been the 
finest exponents of Rugby football that ever 
existed. As it was, the fifteens which did duty 
for Ireland in 1894, 1895, and 1896 had to 
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once failed to hold their opponents, and in 
the absence of their accustomed bulwark the 
Irish three-quart.rs were quite unable to 
cope with the attacks of Dillon and his 
companions. 

E. H. D. Sewell on Rugby Football.— 
My good friend, Sewell, does not agree with 
me. that the introduction of the four threc- 
quarter system has added to the spectacular 
side of the Rugby game. “I do not agree 
with you,” he writes, ‘about the merits of the’ 
four three-quarter system. The fourth three- 
quarter has ruined Rugger and is the chief 
cause of the falling off in the interest the 
public take in the game, Internationally 
England did far better with three. The 
fourth has spoilt all the spectacular side of 
Rugger, and it is precisely that which attracts 
crowds. Our best men are no better now 
than in 1892 at the four_three-quarter game. 
Will they ever be? The fourth ‘three’ and 
the entirely absurd arrangements governing 
the county championship are at the bottom 
of all the trouble, and while they exist there 
is not much hope for the game. Even if I 
were alone in thinking this I should still feel 
sure of it in my own mind.” By the merits 
of the four three-quarter system I think Sewell 
and I mean different things. When I wrote 
that the addition of a fourth three-quarter 
had introduced into the Rugby game an 
element of science which was_ previously 
lacking I had in my mind the Welsh clubs. 
As far as English clubs are concerned I ayrce 
with Sewell that the fourth three-quarter has 
added neither to the scientific nor spectacular 
side of Rugby football. But surely this is 
rather the fault of individuals than of the 
system. No game has succeeded in retain- 
ing its popularity which remains merely a 
test of strength and speed. Unfortunately 
the tradition that Rugby football ought never 
to have developed beyond the knockabout 
stage appears to be deeply rooted in the 
minds. of those who influence the game in 
England. By a curious confusion of thought 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL V. NOTTS FOREST 


A Notts back clears cleverly 


be content with a measure of success which 
most inadequately represented the merits of 
their forwards. For many years Irish foot- 
ball produced such a fine crop of forwards 
that the neglect of scientific back play was 
not felt. Last season, however, the Irishmen 
paid the penalty for this neglect at Blackheath 
when they were routed hip and thigh by a 
moderate English fifteen. Their forwards for 
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the science of Welsh play is regarded as 
something akin to professionalism as rough, 
brute force and amateurism became _inter- 
changeable terms. It is true that Irish foot- 
ballers, who are the best sportsmen in the 
world, have been more distinguished for their 
strength than their science, but the Irish con- 
ception of the game has undoubtedly hampered 
its growth, M.R.R. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he attempt of the Olympic Athletic Com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Exhibition to 
hold a world’s golf championship was a 
miserable failure. An ex-amateur champion 
of Canada, Mr. G. S. Lyon, beat the present 
amateur champion of the United States, Mr. 
Chandler Egan, in the final, but these two 
players were about the only competitors who 
had the slightest pretensions to take part in 
such a magniloquently-named contest. None 
of the best British players attended the meet- 
ing, so that Mr. Lyon gained the emptiest of 
titles in spite of his fine play. 


Bt the holding or 

such a com- 
petition suggests the 
query of whether 
any athletic body in 
existence has the 
right to institute a 
world’s champion- 
ship. Certainly it 
could not be done 
without the assent 
of other athletic 
bodies in the same 
sport, and even in 
that case its exist- 
ence as a_ world’s 
championship could 
only be justified if 
it was attended by 
representatives of 
the sport from all 


countries, 

Ou own open 
and amateur 

golf championships 

are not called 

world’s champion 


ships although they AUSTRALIAN 


one kind or another. Many of these cham- 
pionships, no doubt, are so styled in pure 


ignorance of the laws of proportion and eti- 


quette which they violate, but others are insti- 
tuted for little better reason than to boom 
some course or locality by giving the com- 
petition a meretricious title which will impose 
on the vain and credulous. 


query was recently submitted to the Rules 

of Golf Committee as to whether a player 
should be disqualified who used the shaft of 
his putter for holing out, in the manner of a 
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THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


two in Wales, and fourteen in England, aid 
there are three or four in the colonies. 


A Melbourne correspondent writes: ‘ The 

following little golfing incident which 
came under my notice recently may interest 
your readers. A friend was practising in a 
field near the seaside. Having driven his 
ball some distance he walked towards the 
spot where it should drop, when suddenly a 
kookaburra (laughing jackass) swooped down, 
picked it up, and flew to a fence close by. 
Seeing the bird drop the ball my friend ran 
towards the spot. 
Not to be denied, 
the bird again 
pounced on the ball, 
and flying off in all 
probability took it 
to his nest for 
closer: examination. 
The jackass, we 
know, is very fond 


of eggs, and I 
surmise he thought 
he had made a 


‘find.’ It is the 
habit of these cun- 
ning members of 
the feathered tribe 
to kill their prey— 
snakes in paiticular 
—by carrying it to 
a great height and 
dropping it. I am 
a constant reader 
of your admirable 
paper.” 
owhere abroad 
has golf be- 
come more firmly 
established than in 


Creelman 


5 ustralia, 

are open to all the The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—F. M. Douglass, R. Robson, F. Hargreaves, H. G. AUS ale fie 
world but they are Calloway; front row—H. L. Hyland, N. E. Brookes, J. D. Howden (amateur champion of Australia, 1904), game is there or- 
attended by the the Hon. M. Scott (first open champion of Australia, 1904) ganised under the 
best golfers from control cf the 


all parts, and are therefore for all prac- 
tical purposes world’s championships. All 
other open championships have a much more 
restricted and less select entry, so that the 
title they bestow, however high-sounding it 
may be, is more or less an empty one. 


he United States Golf Association has 
recently decided to admit amateur golfers 
visiting the States to the United States ama- 
teur championship, which up to now has 
been confined to members of American clubs 
affiliated to the Association. The effect ot 
this is to make the United States champion- 
ship also an open one, so that we shall now 
have two open amateur golf champions in the 
year. It will, of course, be a very long time 
before the United States event is attended by 
as many of the best players in the world as 
our own, but in the meantime it seems a pity 
that the title of amateur golf champion should 
be made to lose anything of its unique and 
distinctive honour. 


Apes multiplication of champions of all kinds 

is one of the greatest abuses of sport. 
The title is commonly bestowed on people 
who have no right or qualification to it, and 
it is becoming so common that the distinction 
will soon lie in not being a “ champion” of 


billiard cue, and the committee have replied 
that this method of putting is “absolutely 
illegal.” An act, however, cannot be “illegal” 
which is not against the written law, and there 
is nothing in the rules which deals with the 
point. So axiomatic a principle that the ball 
must be struck with the clubhead is rightly 
left out of the code and to the common sense 
of players, and. it would appear that in 
this consideration lies the proper answer to 
the query, if any is necessary, and not in a 
misstatement of the actual law. 


ince the days of James I. and VI. golf clubs 
have always enjoyed the patronage of 
royalty, and the right to the designation, 
“royal,” is bestowed by the favour of any 
member of the royal house and not of the 
sovereign alone. In most cases the title is 
granted along with the bestowal of royal 
patronage on the club, but it may be 
granted without the royal personage holding 
any honorary office. Thus King William IV. 
was unable to accept the patronage of the 
Royal and Ancient Club, but was graciously 
pleased to accede to the request of the club 
that it should be styled ‘‘ Royal and Ancient.” 
There are twenty-three clubs in Great Britain 
which enjoy the “royal” distinction, Four 
of these are in Scotland, three in Ireland, 
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Australian Golf Union. The amateur cham- 
pionship is played annually in rotation at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, the capitals 
respectively of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. This year it was 
held in Sydney on the links of the Aus- 
tralian Golf Club at Botany Bay, and the 
winner was the Hon. M. Scott, a son of Lord 
Eldon and brother of the Hon. Osmund Scott, 
the well-known English international, and of 
Lady Margaret Hamilton Russel, who as 
Lady |Margaret Scott twice won the ladies’ 
championship. During the championship 
week an inter-state match was played between 
Victoria and New South Wales, which was won 
by New South Wales hy five matches to two. 


here is a widespread feeling that some- 
thing must be done to improve the effi- 
ciency of the ruling body. Inno other country 
that has taken up golf is the administration 
of the game so neglected, and it is felt that 
the establishment by the Royal and Ancient 
Club of a new committee or the reconstitution 
of the Rules Committee with larger powers to 
deal with modern developments and all ques- 
tions of general importance is urgently needed 
if the club is to maintain its position as the 
ruling body and keep its hold on the allegiance 
of golfers. 
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ape fierce light of the law courts has lately been turned 

with unpleasantly vivid glare upona custom that must 
be nearly as old as humanity and older than. civilisation— 
the usage of tipping. It is, no doubt, a grave defect in 
human nature, but the fact remains that most men will only 
do their best under the stimulus of some extraordinary reward 
or penalty. A man whose payment is secure whatever he 
does, so long as he does not fall below a certain average, 
will keep along that level with anaccuracy worthy of a prac- 
tised surveyor. If he isa slave he has the double stimulus— 
the lash for failure and an extra ration for success. 


Gees are persons, absolutely many but relatively few, 
who do the best that is in them out of delight in 
good work, conscientiousness, or mere habit; for such as 
these the tip has no meaning. So, too, are there artists who 
excel without seeking or winning public praise; but for the 
bull of them praise isas necessary as the pence that usually 
accompany it if they are to live and go on producing. No 
doubt the religious and also the ethical rule is that we 
should do our very best froma sense of duty and confess 
ourselves unprofitable servants because our best is not as 
good as it might be; but in real life we are generally servants, 
unprofitable or not, who want tips in addition to wages. 


t is servants, especially at hotels, among whom the custom 
of tipping has reached its highest development. A ser- 
vant hired to look after the comfort of a number of people 
has an enormous margin between courteous and thoughtful 
cire and a mere obedience to orders with just enough diligence 
and politeness to escape actual complaint. This margin 
may be secured by a tip, and thus tips are given by those 
who wish to have extra attention. The difference between the 
consideration shown to tippers and to non-tippers is so 
striking that soon everybody has to tip in order to secure 


ordinary civility. 
[eae just as under the theory of the late Henry George 
any increase in the value of anything is all inevitably 
appropriated by the landlords because they own the soil on 
which others have to live and work, so in the matter of tips 
the propiiztors of the hotels have been steadily appropriating 
a share of the tips given to their servants by various means, 
The first step was to reduce the wages of those who were 
tipped ; instead of being a casual addition to the income of 
a waiter, for instance, his tips were all he had to live on. 
Still, however, tips increased and hotel servants were judged 
too prosperous; so now either the future recipient of tips 
had to pay for his place instead of being paid to take it 
or the gifts were pooled and liberal deductions made. 


Feccess revelations in the Jaw courts, therefore, have 
nothing that is surprising. There are a very great 
iiany foreigners and not a few Englishmen capable of doing 
the duties of a waiter or hotel servant tolerably. There is 
no reason why a waiter as such should get more than a 
curate; his duties are easier to learn and his respectability 
need not be nearly as great. Moreover, when off duty he 
is exempt from the tyranny of public and parochial opinions, 
and only when the police raid his Soho gambling club does 
he come into collision with social ideals. Therefore, if the 
customers of an hotel give tips, these will be allowed. for 
by reducing the wages of the waiter. If tips increase his 
regular pay will diminish till he gets no wages at all or 
even has to pay for his position—if he keeps the tips he 
gets—or else, as apparently happened in the recent case, a 
liberal amount is deducted from his takings for uniforms or 
a mysterious benevolent fund. All this is very natural— 
it is a matter of supply and demand. ‘There are a great 
many waiters and only a few splendid hotels, and the tips in 
the cloak-room and elsewhere are heavy not because the 
attendants there are necessarily better than their equivalents 
at far cheaper places but because it is expected of visitors 
to a magnificent hotel to be themselves lavish. The system 
is one of ostentation rather than of generosity on both 


sides. 

B" while the tipping system and the appropriation of the 
tips by the proprietors or shareholders of hotels—for 

that is what it comes to in practice—are both eminently in 
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dhe Bran Pie 


By Adrian Koss— 


accordance with the doctrines of free trade and unlimited 
competition, they are also painfully sordid. It must jar on 
the most hospitable and lavish man to feel that when after a 
lunch, copious and copiously paid for, he assumes his hat 
and coat and tosses 1s. to the attendant he is giving, let us 
say, 2}d. to the man and g3d. towards the dividend of a 
limited company. There is something very contemptible in 
the way in which an hotel or restaurant makes money out of 
one at every turn. It is not merely that the prices for the 
food are out of proportion to its cost and cooking, but you 
are charged for ‘ couvert,’’ which means bread and a dinner 
napkin, and rs. 6d. for a glass of liqueur, let us say, that 
would cost 4d. if you bought a bottle and od. at an ordi- 
narily extortionate restaurant. If you stay at almost any 
respectable hotel there is a charge for ‘‘attendance.’”’ Who 
gets this? Not the hotel servants, for they are really paid 
by tips and do not always get allof these. It is simply black- 
mail paid to the robber chief or gang into whose castle you 
have foolishly ventured. 


here must be, in a luxurious and rather foolish age, 
some hired palaces for the rich who want show. 
American millionaires and billionaires are building an hotel 
in which each suite is to have a bath cut fromi a block of 
jasper with gold taps set with diamonds, and every billionaire 
(the mere millionaires are comparatively honest) will be 
searched before going out to make sure that he has not 
acquired the control of the diamonds. This is all very well 
and only calls on the ordinary man to remain outside such 
hotels reflecting on the adage which the nigger servant of 
an extravagant master forgot except that its last three 
words were, ‘‘are soon parted.’’ Yet even here there is a 
certain pettiness in having bills and items. It is like gcing 
to a famous firm of solicitors and getting in a long bill of 
costs with its ridiculous items. You pay for the name not 
for the work—for the name and the sca.e it gives the other 
side in your lawsuit. 


UN soverien ora great noble with a big rent roll does not, 

except in the Balkan states and comic opera, need to 
look closely into items. He has his civil list or estates and 
he is treated royally. So, too, will the millionaire ins.st on 
being treated unless his vulgarity equals his wealth. I see 
it stated that one millionaire boasted that his daughter 
earned her pocket money by turning off the gas the moment 
its light was not needed. There must be many cheese- 
mites with larger souls than that man if he said what he 
was reported to have said. As the statement was in an 
American paper he probably did not. 


alee: in some form or other must exist, but for the wealthy 
and extravagant they should be disguised. A man 
does not tip his own servants, and the highest courtesy you 
can show to a guest, paying or not, is to make him feel 
himself in his own house. For the rest of us who cannot 
afford to charter an hotel let tips be moderate and given only 
for special service, and let them go to the persons who do 
services and only to them. If the shareholders of an hotel 
take most of the coin I give the cloak-room attendant then 
let a shareholder attend to take my hat and coat. If he is 
not above taking the tip he is not above doing the work. 


I tipped the buxom chambermaid, 
I tipped the boots as well, 

The lift-man and the page I pa‘d 
(Both deaf to any bell). 


I tipped the waiters, two or three, 
The porters, three or four, 

Who used to stand and look at me 
As I went through the door, 


I tipped the man who took my coat, 
‘The man who took my hat; 

The manager I chanced to note 
Expectant on the mat, 

- The question volleyed from my lips— 
“Why must I tip you then?” 

Said he, “For taking half the tips 
You give the other men,” 
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The Decline of the Train.—One is rather 
inclined to regret the disappearance of the 


trained gown. There is no denying the 
fact that trains are essentially a becoming 
feature, and while adding dignity to the woman 
of short stature they turn the tall woman 
into a veritable Juno and help to tone down 
the gaucherie of an awkward figure. Now, 
however, the train, except that of 6 in, in 
lenzth, has become somewhat out of date, 
and the modern couturiére has the strongest 
possible objection to allowing it to form part 
of her schemes as a general rule. An excep- 
tion is, however, always made in the case of the 
elderly dowager—with whom it is never abso- 
lutely out of fa:hion—and on state occasions, 
when a separate train is, of course, a ste gud 
non. The fulness of the evening skirts 
will, however, go a long way towards 
making up to us for this obvious de- 
privation, and really in cases where the 
light fabrics such as mous- 
seline de soie, chiffon, and 
tulle are used the train is 
almost a_ superfluity, while 
evening dresses in the 
Pompadour style with the 
tight rucked corsage describ- 
ing a point in front make it 
equally unnecessary. 


Hair Ornaments.— 
Changes in the realm of 
eair-dressing are few and 
far between, but in the 
matter of hair ornaments 
we can generally count upon 
some novelty or other during 
the season. This winter 
we have been promised very pretty 
trifles for our adornment when 
in evening dress. An _ exquisite 
example is a little Za‘//efé humming 
bird carried out in its own natural 
cc.ours, which flash and sparkle in 
artificial light with every movement 
of the wearer, the bird being fixed, 
of course, to a comb. Naturally the 
multiplicity of different shades which 
distinguish this tiny native of the 
tropics makes it a most effective accom- 
paniment to any coloured gown, while 
it is an invariably becoming adjunct 
to the toilette. Coloured butterflies 
and beetles are likewise worn, the 
latter having rather a bizarre 
appearance when forming part of the 
head-dress, and there is every reason 
to prophesy a return of the erstwhile 
popular camellia in white or pink as 
it has already made its reappearance 
in the realm of millinery, and more 
especially with the hats and toques in ermine, 
sable, and chinchilla. 


Concerning Stocks. — New stocks are 
necessarily rather an important item when 
the question of tailor-made gowns enter 
as much into our considerations as they 


do just now. Bright red is first favourite, 
and one notes that the large bows are 
much in vogue, some of the newest examples 
having the ends elaborately embroidered 
in different shades of red to tone with 
the main colours or being supplemented 


HHH 


THE LATEST COATEE 


In sable and ermine with embroidered silk waistcoat 


with little appliqué motifs of point de Venise. 
As a matter of fact the plain stock tie with a 
bow in front can be turned out so easily even 
by the elementary needlewoman, who has 
only to supply herself with small quantities of 
silk in different colours to provide herself with 
sufficient material to ring the changes many 
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times over, that I wonder people with time on 
their hands do not more readily take to the 
construction of their neck-wear. Of the pretty 
lace stocks, of which there is such an immense 
variety to be seen, point de Venise reigns 
supreme, and a yood many of these are 
“picked out” with tiny beads in gold, silver, 
crystal, or coral, while I need hardly add 
that the lace jabot of the style of the Louis 
periods, and which forms the accompaniment 
to the coats in these and other genres, are 
quite in the vanguard of fashion at present. 
In Paris the deep linen collar is as firm a 
favourite as ever, but although it is even 
more becoming—in my own estimation—to 
the average Englishwoman’s face than it is 
to the Frenchwoman’s we are always ready to 
substitute it for something else on the smallest 
pretext. Infinitely more popular is a little 
linen collar with a narrow turn-over edge, 
which while it supplies the necessary touch 
of white at the throat does not interfere 
in any way with the stock, 


The Question of Winter Hats.— Wintcr 
millinery continues to show fresh features 
every week. Black velvet hats, the wide 
brims lined with white, are exercising the 
ingenuity of the milliner to a very great 
extent at present, and these hats are 
generally trimmed with a couple of 
large ostrich feathers, one in black 
and one in white, which comprise all 
the supplementary adornment with 
the exception of a buckle. Some 
sweet little chafeaux in hard felt in 
pale grey or white and turned up a 
little on one side are trimmed simply 
with wreaths of velvet flowers, some- 
times in soft graduating shades and 
frequently | must own in the colours 
in which Dame Nature did not origin- 
ally paint them. A very chic little 
white felt hat was wreathed with green 
velvet moss roses, and on one side 
was caught up with a white aigrette 
and a large green velvet 
rosette; another example 
in champagne-coloured felt 
had the crown completely 


covered with masses of 
flowers, viz., wood violets 
and violettes de Parme, 


mingled with large green 
and bronze roses shading 
almost to orange. Violets 
are in fact very much in 
vogue again, and a mauve 
velvet hat of the folichinelle 
description had no trimming 
at all with the exception of a 
huge market bunch of violcts 
which was placed right in the front, where 
the chapeau was turned sheer off the face. 
Quills, too, are no longer relegated to the 
realm of the purely workmanlike morning 
hat, and a hat of white velvet was adorned 
with a white quill caught with a couple of 
large pink roses set side by side. 
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Velvet and Mousseline.—Nowadays the 
little velvet jacket forms a very favourite 
accompaniment to the afternoon gown for 
‘at-home ” wear. In Paris the most extra- 
ordinary combinations of light and heavy 
materials are used, and a correspondent tells 
me of a beautiful gown of pale mauve 
mousseline de soie encrusted with wide bands 
of Irish lace with a deep border of chinchilla 
partially overlaid with a band of ermine. 
The velvet coat which accompanied it was 
cut in the form of a short bolero of plum- 
coloured velvet outlined with a deep band 
of ermine and a border of Irish lace, and 
there were short fouw/fed elbow sleeves finished 
with ermine cuffs and frills of lace. It was 
worn with a huge hat of plum-coloured velvet 
trimmed with feathers; the bands of ermine 
on the coat and skirt were 
worked into a definite pattern, 
being cut into large fevzdle- 
shaped motifs on the sleeves. 
Asa matter of fact mousseline 
de soie is worn so often for 
winter afternoon functions 
nowadays that one has ceased 
to look upon this as a novel 
departure, and. the dark- 
coloured coats or boleros with 
the light skirts are so much 
in vogue at present that at 
the smart functions in the 
ville lumiére they are to be 
seen repeated in every conceivable shade. 


Blouses.—I cannot recollect a time when 
the supply of blouse materials, and especially 
the new flannels, was so varied and _allur- 
ing as it is this year. The pretty Paisley 
flannels are perhaps the most effective of 
all, the colourings of these being very soft 
and representing quite an improvement on 
the Paisley shawls which were so dear to the 
hearts of our grandmothers in days gone by. 
There are, besides, Pompadour flannels with 
patterns of pink rosebuds and blue ribbons 
and all the exquisite designs which were 
shown in the mousselines and chiffons during 
the summer, and there are the ever-popular 
spotted flannels in soft colourings as well as 
striped examples and even tartans. It is a 
point to be observed that the new winter 
blouses and shirts are chiefly in white and 
very light shades. This is undoubtedly a 
cause for congratula- 
tion as one wearies of 
dark and sombre attire 
long before the gloomy 
days of November and 
December have come 
to a close, while the 
light blouses and slips 
are far more effective 
when worn. under the 
heavy fur and cloth 
coats. I have heard it 
remarked upon as 
curious that the Ameri- 
can girl should cling , 
to the light silk, satin, 
or mousseline blouses 
in white and pale 
shades throughout the 
winter, but the solution 
that has been given 
me is that the houses 
in America are heated 
to such an extent that 
she is glad to throw off 
her outer wrap indoors, 
a thin blouse being all 
that she requires. 


Some Freaks of Fashion.—A good many 
of the Viennese blouses in white cloth and 
serge are piped with different coloured leather 
and are made in a very businesslike style 
with 


indeed little patch pockets likewise 
piped and uncom- 
promising piped box 
pleats and _ straps 
over the shoulder. 
They are all that 
can be desired for 
golf or outdoor wear 
or even for morn- 
ings in the country, 
but they hardly 
commend them- 


DEMI-TOILETTE BLOUSE 


Of soft white satin trimmed with burnt-orange 


ribbon and lace 


selves to the woman who lives in town and. 


lacks the opportunity for indulging in sports. 
A number of the more dressy blouses are made 
with a kind of bolero attached. in lace or 
broderie over a vest of mousseline and chiffon, 
and though these suggest far more the corsage 
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than the ordinary blouse they are’ generally 
used in the latter capacity. Taffetas silk in 
small checks and spots is another very favourite 
material which is applied to the blouses of 
the day and is generally decorated with a 
number of small buttons in velvet in the same 
tone as the silk or in a contrasting shade. 


A Very Necessary Matter.—I am insert- 
ing on this page a photograph of Mrs, 
Pomeroy’s showrooms at Central House, 75, 
New Street, Birmingham. Now that we are 
on the threshold of winter we ought to begin 
to look certain facts in the face, and one of 
the most insistent is that with motoring in all 
weathcrs such as so many of my sex indulge 

in they cannot expect to keep their com- 
plexions even in tolerably decent order 
when the “hard” winds begin. In spite 
of the fact that whereas our skins are as 
different as they well can be, and while 
one may roughen and shrivel as it were 
with the action of the wind or cold and 
another may scorch and burn, we are none 
of us out of reach of the healing influence 
of Mrs. Pomeroy’s skin food. It is one 
of those inventions of to-day of which I 
can frankly say that the age would be 
infinitely poorer without it. If you will 
only possess yourself of a supply—and it is 
most inexpensive, being priced at 3s. 6d. 
per pot or 4s. 64. abroad—and will use it 
regularly throughout the winter I can 
guarantee that your face will be as 
smooth and soft as a child’s, and you 
will have no trouble whatever and suffer 
no pain and discomfort. Of course, if 
you can pay a visit to Mrs. Pomeroy 
yourself at 29, Old Bond Street, or one 
of her other branches, for ‘a periodical 
face treatment so much’ the better, but 
if you cannot do this it certainly behoves 
you to do what you can for yourself. 


White Hands.—As regards keeping 
your hands white and smooth during the 
coming months you will find that Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s ‘* Safada” (1s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 
abroad) will help you in a wonderful way, 
and there are many other things that | 
should like to advise as well, and which are 
all made under her own supervision and by her 
own chemist. You need have no hesitation 
in consulting her on any subject—from that 
grave blemish known 
as superfluous hairs to 
any trifling ill that the 
complexion may be heir 
to—for she is always 
ready to put her wide 
experience and her abso- 
lutely vast knowledge at 
the disposal of her clients, 
and a woman’s trouble 
is her own title to Mrs, 
Pomeroy’s sympathy. 
You should not fail to 
write for her capital little 
book known as Beauty 
Rules, and I should add 
that her various ad- 
dresses besides those in 
London and _ Birming- 
ham are 35, Bold Street, 
Liverpool; 39, Grafton 
Street, Dublin ; to, Dun- 
can’s Buildings, Short- 
market Street, Cape 
Town ; and 12, Imperial 
House, Eloff Street, 
Johannesburg. 

DELAMIRA, 


